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PREFACE 



Ihe papers reprinted in this Annual Proceedings of the 
Vfestem College Reading Association were delivered originally 
to WCRA participants at the Fourth Annual Conference in los 
Armeies, California. 

The twenty-twc papers in this volume represent views of 
reading/study specialists and directors from twelve junior- 
cormamity colleges, two four-year colleges, five state and 
private universities, one hospital, as well aar^e thoughts 
of *two executives who deal in educational products and ser- 
vices. 

Arrangement of the papers is alphabetical by author 
rather than by order of conference presentation. IStone of the 
material reprinted here has been published previously. 
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The Use of Tutors in the 
Santa Barbara City College Reading lab 



W. Royce Adams 
Santa Barb?*ra City College 



About two years ago, some concerned Santa Barbara City 
College students began offering tutorial aid to fellcw 
students v/tio were having difficulty in the basic ^'-ills of • 
reading, writing, and itath. The positive effect 
volunteer tutors had or. their tutoraes and tne^nselves^ 
generated enough -Jp.terest among faculty and staff to in- 
vestigate thr possibility of enlarging ttoir efforts. The 
result was the developnent of a Tutorial Center at the 
cplii^'as one aspect of a more comprehensive Learning 
'^sources Center which is in the plaiining. 

Beginning its services in a leased trailer, ti':e 
Tutorial Center is now located in the Student Campus Center 
Buildir^' and houses a reading lab, a math lab, and facilitie;. 
for comfortable tutoring. Last year and this year funds 
were obtained from the State of California (the Alqiust 
Bill SB164) for paying tutors who worked with the ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged students. ^ile NDEA funds were 
obtained for purchasing equipment. In 'addition, the Santa 
Barbara Community College District allocated funds for 
hiring a Director for the Tutorial Center, renovating rooms 
for the Center, and matching obtained government funds. 
The total budget for' this year is approximately $72,000. 

Persons wishing to tutor are required to fill out an 
applical;ion and hold an interview with the Director of the 
Tutorial Center. After learning ^e functions of tiie 
tutorial program via th^ Director, the af^licant is inter- 
• viewed by a panel of three people:, t^^^o instrrictors and 
one tutor already involved in the program. It should be 
noted that this method of selection, as \'Jb11 as most all 
tutorial policies, was decided upon bv the Director and the 
tutoif« who have organized themselves into a group called 
the Associated Tutors of Santa Barbara Tity College. 

The hiring of tutors is not restricted to SBCC stu- 
dents, although priority is' given to tho^e applicants. ^ 
' However, students fron the nearby University of California. 
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are ...involved m the program as well as housewives wifeh 
degrees m English. The mam attempt is to find tutors ■ 
,v*io have confidence in their tutoring skill and who are 
concerned with helping struggling students to succeed 

The Tutoilal Center's programs are still expanding cind 
extend beyond '^^t will be mentioned here. T!ie rest of.thic 
paper will discuss only .the use of cutors in the readinq 
program. . ^ 

There are two types of tutors used in the reading pro- 
gram. One type is tiie paid tutor who works, fifteen hours 
per week and receives $2.25 per hour. In ailition, he 
attends a training session once a week where he receives 
instructions in methodology and peer-groi^) counseling. He 
IS usually assigned to work with two or three students on an 
individual basis and assigned five or six hours - a week in the 
reading lab. The second type of tutor is the volunteer v^o 
>t prefers not to be paid or prefers to work with only one 
person. The volunteer ■ tutor is assigned to a reading in- 
structor and is required to attend training sessions once 
per week. In bpth cases, tutors can, if they choose, re- 
ceive two units of independent studies in the area of Eng- 
ligh or Social Science Field t-fork'. 

All tutors in the reading program are required to meet 
with the reading instructors once a week plus attend a gen- 
^eral meeting for all tutors once a month. The general ninth- 
ly reeting is conducted by the Director of the Tutorial 
Center who deals with methods and procedures of tutoring 
^ in ..general. The weekly neetings in the readj.ng division are 
related to clarifying course objectives, to training in the 
use of lab materials and equipment, to "rap" sessions re- 
garding individual tutoring problems , and to re-arranging 
individual cutbring schedules. 

In addition to hand-outs \^ch offer tips and aids in 
acccnplishing .tutorial tasks, students are provided with a 
library of resources. Sane of those are: For the Vol- 
^^J^ T^tor by Rauch (10) ; How to Increasi^eiarnqr Abilitv 
by Harris (4) ; t<eading for the Disadvantaged by Horn 
(6) ; Phonics in Proper Perspective by Heiliian' (5) ; 
Teacher's Guide for Rgrvedial Reading by Kottmeyer (7) ; 
Hav to- Read the Social Sciences by - Brown and Mams (3) ; 
How to Raad tHe Humanities by Adams (1) ; TEw to Read the 
Sciences by Aaiins (2) ; A Concise Handbook by Weaver"(ITr; 
and other various reading texts and journals contributed 
by instructors and the library. Tutors are referred to 
these works on a regular basis during training sessions. 

To understand more clearly how the tutors fianction in 
the reading program, a brief description of the reading 
course using tutors is in order. English 42, Reading and 
Writing Skills, is offered as a four or six unit non- 
transferable course. If a student elects to take the course 
for four units, he is required to attend two section 
. meetings per week and spend a minimum of two hourstoer week 
m the reading lab. If a student elects to take the course 
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for six uni-ts, he is required to attend tl^^o section meetings . 
per week and spend a minimum of four hours per week in the 

- lab. After the administration of the Nelson-Denny (8) and 

the Diagnostic Pre- test from Tactics in Reading II_ (9)', each 
st\>den1f is interviewed by the instructor and an individual 
program is established for him to follav in the reading lab. . 
The student then has a profiie of his needs and a set of . 
performance objectives to complete. 

As students are intervie.>;ed it is determined wliether or 
hot they need or want a tutor. In many cases, tutors are 
assigned imtediately to work with a student on his set of 
objectives. In seme cases, students do not feel the need for 
a tutor and elect to work on their own. However, tutors are . 
scheduled to spend part of their fifteen hours in the 
lab so ^t it is staffed fron 8 AM to 4 PM. In addition, 
instructors schedule their office hours and part of their 
regular assignment in the lab. Since students are asked to • 
attend the lab on a scheduled basis, , it is oossible to staff 
the lab so that there are more tutors and instructors 
avcdlable at the busiest hours. 

In the lab, tutors fianction in the following capacities: 

1. They clarify objectives -and show the tutees hav to 
use the. various lab materials and equiprient. 

2. They give the students encouragement and confidence. 

3. They encourage attendance and follcw up -on student 
absences by calling tiim at home or sending notes 
heme. 

4. They -go over the student's corrected papers and lab 
\>Jork to make certain he londerstands all mistakes 
indicated. - . 

5 . They keep the section instructor informed of the 
student *s progress. 

6. They listen to the student *s<TTnplaints or problems. 

7. They encourage the student to keep his file folder 
up to date . • " 

Occasionally, the tutors are requested to cone to the 
section neetings when new objectives are introduced so that 
they will knav what is e>a3ected of the student. . They also 
carve to section meetings v^;hen students are doing ^-/riting • 
■practices so that they, along with the instructor, can 
circulate aroiond the rocm checking students* work and offering 

aid v^ere needed. . . - v. 

Because the tutorial program exploded into being, there 
were no precise controls established to- measure the effect- 
iveness of the use of tutors in the reading program. However, 
one instructor in the English 42 program did keep the 
following records. . 

The persistence and performance history of the instruct- , 
or's students is shown below as Table 1. 

» 9 • 
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Tabls 1 

Persistence and Performance of 75 Enrolled English 42 

Students 

,100.00% Origir^i roster 

10 13.22% Withdrew or were re- ' 

assigned during first 
5 weeks ■ 

24 • ^ 32.00% Withdrew during the, 

... rest of the senester 

41* 63.07%* CcmDleted with C or 

" - . better (No D or F 

grades are awarded. 
W*s ar^ given, to stu- 
dents viho do not pass 
■ ^ the course.) 

*(of 65 persisting beyond 5 weeks) 

Of the 65 students enrolled beyond the fifth week/ 24 
(36.94%) received regular tutorial assistance from the center. 
The cotparison persistence among tutored and non-tutored • • 
students is giv^n in Table* 2. 

• • ' ■ ^ 

Table 2 

Persistence: Tutored and. Non- tutored Students 
Group N Withdrawals , 

^ton-tutored Tl 2i ! 58.53% 

Tutored 24 0 ' ' 0% 

Total 65 - 2T 36.54% 

It is obvious that the persistence rh^te between the two — 
groups is dramatic. ^ (Past records revfeal that about 65% of 
the students who enroll' in Jlnglish 42 are^likely to corplete 
the course.) Over 70% of the non-persisting students with- 
drew entirely fron college, not just English 42. 

Table 3 , , ' 
Pre-Test, Post-Test and Gains for Tutored vs Non- 
Tutored Students- 
Group Pre-test Post-test S.p. Gain 
Tutored 7.64 • . . TX" OS" 

Non-tutored 9.39 12.22 2.5 2.78 

Table 4 

Cumulative GPA: . Tiitored vs Non-tutored r^:^,. 
■^Sroffi. ■ mean GPA (cumulative) 

Tutored 2735 
Non-tutored Persisting ^ 2.03 

Non-tutored Withdrawals 1.69 i 

(All non-tutored) (1.85)* 

T^le these results were not obtained on' a planned ex- 
perijtental basis, they do seem to reflect that the' particular" 
value of tutoring assistance is in the area of persistence. 
Studentg who otherwise may not have f ini.shed the course seem 
to have*" received -enough individual help' and enoouragarient 
to^ successfully conplete^lthe c^iJrse. -f 



Ihe Director of Research at' the college is presently ^ ' 
doin(? controlled studies on the use of tutors in the reading 
program. Further information will be forthcoming. One 
thing is clear: the difference in persistence among students 
v^o are shown that others care and can help them is suf- 
ficient evidence to suggest thfe ^ntinuation of the tutorial 
concept in the reading program* . 
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Ihe Training and Use of Paraprofessionals 
• in the College Reading Program 



Kenneth lyi. Ahrendt 

- University of British Columbia ' . 

< ' ' 

The use of the tutor and paraprofessional has long been 
^discussed in the literature of the elerr^ntary and secondary 
schools and m the clinic^- but their use in the college read- ' 
ing program is not discussed or to' be found in the' literature', 
except 'for a paper delivered at the North Central Readina / 
Association in 1962 by Ernest Kinne (3) and in an article ir/ 
the Jouapal of Reading and in The Vfeste m College ifeadina / 
fsoci^ioA Yearbook (V515ie TTBy Martha Maxwell '(5) an^ 
also /c^^eneral articles about the training of reading 

' ^^T^f' ^^'^^ assume/ that this par- 

._ticai^ topic IS not considered an "issue" in the field of 
readlng/\education. , ■ ^ 

/ f|wJ^ offer a methods course in the teaching 

of t^*g at the junior college, college, or university lev- 

-5? ' ^ ^^^^ ^® problem of many students - 

who i5CkSh to enroll in a reading iinprovement course and an in-- 
ate supply of qualified and, trained instructors to teach 
nese courses. 

• _ Martha Maxwell (6) states that one of her functions at the 
University of California is to set up a trainii^ program foJT 
/nigh school and college reading specialists, she found that 
roost graduate students are far more interested in preparing 
towork with the younger^ culturally different child'who' 
needs remedial help, than they are in preparim older students 
to get intQ and remain in college. 

Although college and university reading irrprovement pro- 
grams are expanding, there seems to be no rush at the univer- 
sity level to train people as college reading specialists. 

Frustration is the key word v^en a gearch is made to hire 

reading specialists to teach in a college reading program. I 
have found that in order to staff a reading program, it is 
necessary (1) to train iry own instructors, (2) use the read-' 
ing specialists available on the university facult^J' (who al- " 
ready are teaching a full load of methods courses and do this 
as a side-line or for extra money, or" (3) train paraprofes- 
sionals to assist in the operation of the program! I might 
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fidd that this shortage of trained, college reading specialists 
is growing and promises to beccme more serious. 

VJhen the decision is nade to use and train a person as a 
parapro^essional, we must begin to define the role the person 
will se^e'fe in ^ the reading program. Such questions as: Should 
sel-sKrtlon be made from persons v^o have a B.A. , or at least 
some college training? Should graduate students in reading 
only be*used? Should the person mder consideration have any 
tradning, in reading eduction, and if so, at v^at level? What 
role will the paraprofessional play in the program? All of 
these questions and many more need to be considered and ex- 
plored before any selection process or training program be- 
gins. 

In choosing personnel for such a program, consideration 
mast be given to the basic philosophy of the reading program 
aivi the instructors involved, as the instructor can make or 
break a program. Ihe instructor's attituc3e torard the course / 
is as ijiportant as his knowledge of reading^. As Staiger (7) 
points out so wisely, a negativie person or- a oompulsive talk- 
er does not belong in a course in v^ich attitudes toward read- 
ing and study are being developed and in v^ch silen€ reading 
is being practiced. 

Personnel in our program were selected from graduate stu- . 
dents enrolled in the Master of Arts in Reading Education. 
T^se students had seme basic work in reading, were in res- 
idence in the miversity, and had some classrocm experience 
either at the elementary or secondary level. None of these 
students .had any experience in teaching reading at the post- 
secordary level, but several 'of them were interested in teach- 
ing at this level and wanted some experience, as they were 
looking to the junior college for future employment. 

Wfe felt 'that one of the best ways to begin the training 
process fo^*%iese students was for them to take the reading 
inprovement course, tt is difficulty though not^^rpossible, 
to teach something you do nut- know yourself. 1he»^e, being 
enrolled in and taking the reading inprovement course>C5q)Osed 
the student to both sides of the coin: a student in. a learn- 
ing sittaation and as an- observer of the teaching methods .used 
in the program. 

After conpletion of the reading inprovement course, each 
student was placed under the supervision of an experienced 
• instTTOctor— sanest similar to a student teaching experience.^ 
' He was then given the^ responsibility lander supervision, of 
teaching certain areas of thejoroaram. For exanple, he might 
have been asked to prepare a session on previeivinq or text- 
book reading; The material was prepared by the student, check- 
ed' by the iTnstructor, discussed by them both for .possible 
deletions or additions, -and then the. student; presented the 
lesson to the class. Using .this nv^thod of training allowed as 
. to select the best candidates to beccme instructors in the pro- 
gram. 

Oir si;pply-of M.A. candidates was by no means endless. 
"Vfe were faced, with an individualized reading program in name 
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only. We had instructors, but no trained personnel to assist 
the instructors in order to^atlow them to really individual- 
ize the program to fit the needs of each student in the class. 
Therefore we beqan the procesg of selecting mdergraduates 
from those v^o had taken the ^reading improvement program and 
had shown some interest in working as a paraprofessional. Vie 
then develot^ed a training program to train thefn in certain 
critical areas in order to release Lnstruct6rs v^ose expertise 
.might be used to achieve indivi.dualization. 

• In order to develop an effective training program, \>?e 
surveyed our student population to determine the areas they 
felt needed more concentration and improvenent in the^ program. 
We found that they wanted more individual help in using mat- 
aerials, machinery^ and in learning study techniques. They 
'^also wanted more si^Dervised practice tine outside of the reg- 
ular class session. 

With this information, we developed a training sequence ' 
for the paraprofessioncil. 

. In developing our training sequence and in selecting 
undergraduates to work in the program we tried as much as*" 
possible to keep within a reasonable set of criteria. Real- 
izing that many londergraduates had no craining in reading or 
at best had ccnpleted only one reading improvement course , we 
needed to give.them softe basic foiandation in reading. 

We* required each candidate 'to read selected passages firm 
texts su-h as Clock's The Inprovement of College !^ading - 
and Leedy'^ ^ading Improvement for Adults . (For a ocnplete 
list of the required readings see Appendix A) . 

It was felt that this material, written to the student, 
would be understandable and profitable reading. Pre-reading 
questions were developed for each reading so that the candid- 
ate had seme directicai and purpose for this^ reading and could 
answer these questions v^en queried by the instructor and 
discuss it with him if this was felt to be necessary. : 

spent several sessions with each paraprofessional on- 
the use and abuse of the reading accelerator, the controlled 
reader, and the skiimer and scanner. Kach was also resjuirfed 
to read carefully the instructor 's manuals for each of these 
instroTvents. , > 

Test administration and scorir^^ is time consuming, and 
we felt that this was an area v^ere" pressure" could be taken 
from the instructors. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test is 
straightforward and not too difficult to administer. The, self- 
scoring answer sheets make scoring the test a fairly siirple 
operation. The Survey of Reading/Study Efficj mcy by Frank 
Christ (2) is a self -scoring instrument and uiS with our 
first year students only. . The Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes by Brown and Holtzman (]) is used with second year ' 
students and above and must be hand scored and is a rather time 
consuming task. The Reading Versatility. Test (4) is also 
administered to all students m the program. The paraprofes- 
3iohals were trained to administer and score all of these in- 



stnamsnts. Test interpretations were done by the instructors. 
The tiine saved in having the paraprofessional administer and 
score these tests was overwhelininq . Students who entered 
the program after the initial testing had been given were 
administered the tests by the paraprofessionals outside of class 
tine and the results passed on to the instructor so that he 
could plan a program and analyze, the student's reading needs 
before the next class meeting. 

Another area where the paraprofessional can be easily 
trained and therefore becorne most helpful to an instructor is 
in study skills. Since most of the undergraduates we select- 
*ed were not education majors, but had academic or technical 
majors, we found them to be a valuable asset in helping stu- 
dents with stuiy skill techniques in their academic areas of 
cannon interest. Since .we dp not "advocate one study tech- 
nique to the exclusion of any other, this -affords an opportu- 
nity for the paraprofessional to develop a technique vMch is 
workable and can be ,used by other students in the same aca- 

derdc areas. ' * 

A problem in our reading program was affording students 
extra tine outside of the regular classes for practice and 
more individual attention. The paraprofessional helped us to 
solve this problem by allowing the establishment of a reading 
laboratory v^Mch operated outside of the regular class schedule. 
This lab allowed students, to do additional practice, work with 
mchinery', or do assignments under supervision .that had been 
planned by the instructor. The paraprofessiofJal assisted the 
students in locating the proper material, helping with the 
machinery, and also working with him on an individual basis 
W^*th certain skill development as outlined by the instructor. 
The use of the paraprofessional in running and supervising the 
lab allowed the instructors more latitude in their class as- 
signments and, if they so desired, could assign a particular 
task for a student to ocitplete in the lab. 

In our program we allow students to check out material on 
an over-night basis. The paraprofessional became out libra ry 
■ ian. He was also • used as a clerk to prepare •work/TOuntsrP5r 
material -that needed them, pacer setting charts/ answer keys. 
He also made sure that a copy of each item vas affixed to each 
piece of material that required it. He typecT^t^her-made 
material and did the necessary clerical work to make them reac^ 
for classroan use. 

A training technique vMch we'foiand to be an excellent 
device was to h^ve them develop specific bibliographies based 
on skill developtrent areas or academic subject areas. This 
activity required the paraprofessional to classify materials- 
under several types of classifications-.- aca'l^Hmic subjects or 
skill a^eas. The first bibliography to be developed was done 
in the 'area of acad^imic subjects. Each piece of material was 
examined, and the readings contained in the material were 
• classified under the proper academic area. • ■/■Another 
bibliography was developed along the lines of skill 
developrrent areas and classification. 
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l*i found these materials to be extrernely valuable in 
assisting both the instructor and the student. If, for exam- 
ple, an instructor wanted a student to do independent reading 
and further developnent in the area, of reading for details, he 
could refer the student to the skill area classification list 
or have the paraprofessional give the student assistance. 

. The par^rofessional also accepted the responsibility of 
checking the student's work, giving" further direction, or 
reporting the results ta the instructor. 

Periodic meetings or seminars were held with the para- 
profes£:ionals and the instructors to discuss problems that 
may have arisen or. to discuss and develop teacher-made mat- 
erials that could be used to assist stuc3ents. 

The training program outlined here has been in effect for 
three years. We have found definite advantages in the use 
of the paraprofessional in our program. In fact, if we did 
not have trained paraptofessionals, our program would not be 
as effective or as individualized as it is. The paraprofes- 
sional frees instructors from the numerous clerical tasks in- 
volved in such a course; he assists the instructor with small 
gpDups of students; he supervises the lab and works there 
direqtly with students; he allows the instructional staff 
to run an individualized program; he assists the stixients in 
the use of the hardware used in the program? and he insures 
a smootlT^ianning program that has exoanded because of the para- 
professimal . 

Wfe hesitate many times in the field of reading to use 
"unskilled \ or untrained people because we look upon the area 
as one in vf^ch the person wno instructs should be a specialist. 
This is true,7^at the specialist, if he is to be effective and 
help students- fUK^tion successfully, needs some help. The al- 
ternative of traifVmg a person to give this help has proven, 
to be both practical and successful. It is a matter of prior- 
ities, of v*iat.can i^done to relieve the instructor to help • 
each student reach hxW full reading potential. I do not advo- 
cate that the paraprof^iooal be a teacher, but a partner in 
the teaching process to aid both the student and the tfistructor. 
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Training Communication Specialists for the 
Metropolitan Intercity lunior College 



H, O. Beldin 

Western Washington State College 



"Come in, come in. Everyone is \^?elccmeI Qualifica- 
tions? Don't worry. We'll helo you through. Higher ed- 
ucation is here for the taking. Welccnie." 

With this voice ccmmunity colleges and sane four-year 
institutions . announce their ODen-admissions uolicy-. Re- 
flecting a developing social conscience, colleges are setting 
aside traditional*^ ideas of academic qualifications for high- 
er education and opening their doors to a large population 
which they previously ignored or turned a\^ay . 

Open admissions in some ways is recruiting. It, there- 
fore , contains scrie resoonsibilities new to many colleges . 
If an unqualified person is urged to enter college, he 
riflfitfully expects to conplete his program. If his. pro- 
qrm i^ unrealistic because he lacks interest or aptitude, he 
Vili ne6d counseling and guidance. If his nrogram is reasonably 
chosen>^ he may still need help in learning hav to do academic 
^^rk, to play the game. In the final analysis, .evaluation of 
open admissions cannot be done on the basis of numbers of stu- 
dents entering college', but on the percentage successfully ■ 
ccrripleting their chosen program in higher education.- Did 
they learn soon enouah how to play the game? Did they get 
the help they needed? Help? t^jhy is special consideration J\ 
in sane ^Itm apt to.be necessary? ' • ^ 

The Need For Help 

Look briefly at the characteristics of students taking 
advantage 'Of an open-admissions policy. Most have meager 
acadanic backgrounds. Ignoring ethnic differences, we find 
a ooimonality, inner-citv poverty. Witliout ascribing 
blame, the schools Serving inner-city poverty ar^as are much 
less thaii adequate in college preparatory ^^rork. About the 
last thing they produce is scholars. 

Secondly, most of this new breed of college" student 
have not been "thinking college" throughout life, i.iterally 
B student may have been "sold" college by scmeone who believes 
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strongly in its long-range value. He has been convinced by 
others that higher education will work wonders for him. 
Suddenly he finds himself in a strange canpus world and he 
is not certain why he 3:S' there. 

Ihirdly,. most students -are not realistically task- 
oriented; most have little appreciation of standards and 
requirements. ^ in the past these students ignored assign- 
ments and \^re passed along and many expect tu do the same 
in college and still get educated. A student may have never 
studied independently before and he does not expect to now. 
Since he has only this personal frame of reference to draw 
. upon, his first inclination may be to view higher education 
as more-df-the-same. Left to himself, he very quickly gets 
into acadenic difficult^''. 

It is oortmon for the open-admissions student to be very 
inadequate in using the traditional comrunications skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, or listening. Many open-admis- 
sions students will have ootiplete cind linguistically func- 
tional oral language patterns riot suitable in higher educa- 
tion. 'Ihey cannot coiprehend materiaF presented in lectures 
and* their instructors cannot always understand their re- ■; 
sponses to questions. Remediation of this problem may re- 
quire an "English as a second language" approach. This 
p.rooedure can take a lot of time. • 

Secondly, however measured, it is clear that the gen- 
eral reading achievement levels mastered by open adnissions 
students are v^fully inadequate. They cannot meet the 
reading requirements of introductory literature courses. 
Of course they have little hope of learning adequately fron 
content area ■ textbooks . Add to this situation an almost 
ocrplete absence of study skills and it is obvious that the 
problem is iimiediate and corplex. 

. Thirdly, there is an inadequate developnent of skill in 
writing. They do not believe they can write. . There is 
little reason v^y they should; all they have gotten for their 
previoiis writing efforts is criticism of their mastery of 
fOT^sition mechanics and little positive reaction to their 
ideas. Lack of spelling knowledge further complicates this 
situation. The problem's ccnplexity is beyond the usual 
college composition course but in terms of general writing 
skill, developnnent it is below that accepted in freshmen con- 
position. 

In sunrnary, then, it is canmon for the. open admissions 
student to be educationally disadvantaged,* lacking the 
traditional comiunications skills o| "reading, writing, 
speaking, or listening in the most minijTTal sense. He ..is un- 
accustomed to thinking college, and very unrealistic about - 
college standards. This oaiibinatidn of factors predicts 
academic failure.- Help, especially in the first year, is 
needed. While .the distant goals of higher education m^y be 
generally admired,- from almost the first mcment, the open - •' 
admissions student is concerned with mirvivi^ng next week's 
examinations. He cannot afford a leisurel;^ program that 




first raises general skill developrnent ]pefore attacking 
practical every day problems • He needs help now ! 

What Kinds Of Help? 

Soto colleges groi^ educationally disadvantaged students 
into special sections. The theory is that by providing than 
with deeply dedicated instructors who work closely with 
their students and by moving, the cjroup through an introduc- 
tory' acadenic program resigned to ease their adji:istment to 
college, the stuients can reinforce and support each other 
, and obviate the scmetiires* devastating effects of college 
' strangeness. Every effort is mad^ to help these special 
students survive; special instruction in study skills and 
group and individual coianseling is available. 

Another method is being tried at New York University. 
Essentially it is inpossible for the student to flunk out; 
he is allowed repeated registrations in a course until a 
passing grade is achieved. Students are not grouped into 
special sections or offered a modified curricula, but there 
is an increased aiphasis on individual counseling and the 
provision of reading/study skills services. 

Upward Bound, a federally financed project, has been 
successful. Ihc- program at Western Washington State College 
recruits students irf high school as juniors, provides them 
with two sumners of work on the college campus, qfuidanoe 
during the senior year of high school , and admission to 
college after the second summer. All of the students are 
.considered intellectually able to do college work, save were 
academically able in high sclpol, and for the academically 
disabled, remedial \^rk was provided during the sumners. 
Ihe residential component, students and staff living together > 
during the sumnner program, is a strong factor in strengthening 
and enchancing the self -identity of the students. 

■ Unfortunately, by far the most camon approach is the 
change in admi.ssions policy and nothing more. Colleges have 
been slow to react to the ccmmiications needs of these stu- 
dents' new on the education scene; they have not provided. 
. counseling or ample services . In colleges where services 
are available, it is difficult to get students to use th^. 
The reputation of the study skills/ reading centers is poorX 
attendance is irregular unless credit is required or a sub- \^ 
.. stantial fee is charged. Without special help the student 
dropout rate is high. v -> 

These students need a total -language approach. They . 
need help in speal^ing, in listening, in ivriting .and in 
reading. They need help in adjusting to college and help m 
studying.. They need teachers skilled in the human aspects 
of counseling and teachers who are broadly educated -in ^ 
several language disciplines, English, speech, linguistics, 
composition and . reading . . These students should work through, 
a conmunications center so that their programs are not frag- 
Ttented in four or more cae|>cirt3Tents. 



• The concept of a * cormunicationG center* which offers 
inost of the help needed by open adiussions students is * 
central to this paper. Rather than treating a writing prob- 
. Ian m one department, the oral language problem in another 
and so on,., the student should be of fered a coordinated and 
total program in a single facility designed for that purpose 
The center would offer campus-wide service, would have the 
necessary professional and ancillary staff, physical fac- 
>v,ilities and 'equipment. The center would help any student 
>^ viho has one or any combination of the cormuni cations prob- 
lems previously described. It is -suggested that this total 
^ program solving, approach would be much more effective, ar.d 

efficient, than the fragmented department-by-department 
--"approach now currently in vogue. 

•Jte cannunications center, like the counseling center 
should be a part of the total student services offered by ' 
the college. Many academic departments are not oriented to 
doing remedial \^rk; the job is j6ften assign^ to the lowest 
or xveakest member of the department or rotated among faculty 
members so thatyio on bears the cross too long a time.'' This 
Philosophy or acfninistrative apprbach does not provide qual- 
ity service combined with empathy rf or the student's problens ^ 
The professional staff working with open-admissions students" 
must see value in their work and like v^at they are doing. 
, Placing the cormunications center within student services 
gives It a desired and respected place oh the college 
campus. 

Training College Ccmrriionications Specialists 

Western- Washington College has a special program to 
train inner-city cormunications specialists. The program is ^ 
financed under Title E,- EPDA, for two years, 1970-72. Fel- 
lows m the program generally are experienced secondary 
school teachers in a language a-ea: speech, speech therapy, 
reading, or English. At the end of the program all the 
Fellows will qualify for a Master's degree and will have 
competence in develcping^ oral language, the teaching of 
reading/study skills, and teaching 'writiix^ and ccnposition. 
Each participates program is tailored to meet his needs. 
For example, a participant holds a B.A. in English lit- 
erature will take little formal work in this field, but will 
take speech therapy- or reading or whatever else he does not 
already have. All the Fellows take work in 'the history, of 
comrunications, interpersonal ccrrnunications , orientation to ' 
carmunity colleges, and work in comseling procedures. 
' One unique strength of Western's program is tlie ^our 
• .terms of supervised practica. 'Beginning in 'the^ 'initial 
phase of the program these practica give the participants 
an opportunity to break into working with open admission 
students. Early in their program, participants work in the 
college reading/study skills program and the writing wrk- 
shop; they begin with one student and gradually increase 
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their work load. The participants draw support fron current • 
course work and close association with the experienced 
faculty, directing these proqrams. They slowly assume nnore 
responsibilities for a student's carmunications skills pro- 
blem designing programs to -remediate problems, and teaching 
the programs to its successful conclusion. 

In the sixth tern of the prog^ain the Fellows enter full- 
tiirve internships in metropolitan catimunitv colleges. For 
six mDnths they will teach in tlie regular ccmnunications 
program offered by the camiunity college. In addition, they 
will make an analysis of the effectiveness of the program 
and provide suggestions for its imnrovenent. The interns 
will get experience in program analysis and administration, 
a vital part of the problems they will encounter as full- 
time professionals. 
^ -* The Western Washington State College program recognizes 
the demand for broader carmunications curricula as a response 
to open admissions .\ Tne urogram goes beyond training 
teachers in a single skill areas to training directors 'who 
can implement new programs in ccmnunications centers . nie 
theoretical orientation is extensive so that these directors 
can train their own paraprofessional staff. Higher education 
is beccming more aware- of the problems associated with cross- 
ing ethni?: lines. For example, a black student may be more 
receptive to suggestions for studying and college adjustment 
when they are given by a black teacher. If colleges are ndt 
to become extended holding stations, students must have min- 
imum cortmunications skills to be successful . Carmunications 
center directors able to train staff fron a variety of 
^ethnic backgrounds can establish a center viewed as more 
' friendly by members of inner-city minority groups. WitJi 
this point in mind. Western's program searches for contact 
with minority group students to provide practical orient- 
ation and experience for its participants. The multiplier 
effect of this program, in training a staff, justifies its 

length. _ ... .l.-t4-- 

Open admissions carries with xt sane responsibilities 
new to many institutions of higher learning, responsibilities 
they are ill-equipped to meet. This policy change has 
brought to the college campus a new breed of student who^ 
'often has glaring inadequacies in his mastery of the basic 
cdtmunications skills. The assunption that he enters college 
able to learn traditional college work is; in large part, no 
- longer valid. If open admissions is not,. to be an expensive 
experiment that failed/; these oroblems itiust be successfully 
solved. Can they be, "or are \^ already too late? 

f 
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Learning Center Concept in Action 



Jeny Berg, Jim Ellison & Doris Rose 
Lane Community College 



Lane Cotnnunity Cbllege is a two-year, open door ijisti- 
tution with a yearly enrollment of proximately 19,000 full 
and part-time students. The college serves a diverse stu- 
dent population by offering liberal arts, vocational, gen- 
eral and remedial education, adult education, and apprentice- - 
ship programs. Aa an op6n door college, we recognize that a 
significarit number of our students will enter with deficien- 
cies in math, reading, and English. We also recognize that " 
b^re these students can take advantage of their educational 
opportunities, these deficiencies must be corrected. It was 
the initial role of the stuffy Skills Center to provide this 
corrective help, but our role has since expanded to that of 
a learning center. We^still provide remedial and cotrective 
services, but in addition we supplement and re-enforce the 
general curriculum of the college. By undertaking this ex- 
panded role, we serve a larger segment of the student popu- ' 
lation, and we have removed- the remedial stigma that is so 
often associated with corrective programs. As a learning 
center, we provide the students with special learning tools,' 
materials, and trained personnel to facilitate and enrich 
' their educational opportunities. Through the learning center, 
students are proyided with supplementary and programad texts, 
audio-tutorial matierials, audio devices, filmstrips, and 
teaching machines. * . 

Organization and Staffing . 

Ihe Study Skills Center is an instructional department 
of the college, directly responsible to the Dean of Instruc- 
ticai. 'nie.vdepartftient is funded from the general operating 
fund of the college, and corpetes with all other instruc- 
tional departments for budgetary considerations. 

Ihe Center requires a staff of twenty people. The in- 
structional staff is corposed of a director, three full-time 
reading instructors, three part-time reading instructors, 
two half-time math instructors, a part-time business in- 



^P*" structor and a half-time English-as-aJ-second-language 

specialist. " We are using two para-professionals to assist 
instructors with students and^tp assist students . with mat- 
• erials and equipront in the lob. Our secretaria'l staff is 
. cxxtposeci of two full-time secrdrtaries , four work-study stu-* 
dents, -and a full-time clerical person., to handle our tape 
dubbing requirements. , 9 > 

Programs ^ . ' , * 

We 'Offer three types oi learning programs : » 

(1) an individualized program in which the stu- 
dent works in the Center-under the guidance 

• of an instructor; ^\ 

(2) . an independent program in wrajsh the student . 

checks out appropriate prograimved materials 
and works on his own with the option of re- 
turning periodically to consult with an in- 
structor; and 

(3) group classes in reading, study skills, and 
spelling. 

Although attendance at the Center is voluntary, and no 
credit or grade is given for the individualized programs, the 
group classes in reading and study skills carry vocational 
credit . The resources of the Center are available to all 
' ICC students free of charge,' but non-ljCC students are 
assessed a quarterly fee f&r the use of the facility. 
Individualizeci Program 

. '■ A stvident with a se^rioUs skill problem would e.iroll in 
our individualized p]^Sgrf|i. He is assigned to an instructor 
and scheduled into the-...Q^nter on an aprxDintment basis. The 
instructor is responsible for diagnosing the student's prob- 
lan and constructing* corrective lessons. Multi-level ma- 
terials and several modes of learning media can be used in 
developing a lesson. Kach lesson generally lasts one hour. 
The first fifteen minutes of the lesson are spent consulting 
with the instructor and the student spends the balance of th^ 
time working independently in the lab area. As..,the stud^t^ * 
leaves the Center, "he leaves his record folder,' which contctins^^..^ > 
his lesson plans, diagnostic information , and answer sheets, 
with' hi? instructor. This allo^;s the instructor to review 
^ the student's performances and plan the next lesson before 
the student returns for the following appointment. ^ . 
Independent Program 

The Center contains a wide variety of material that 
lends itself to independent study programs. The math program 
is an independent program that has been very successful, . 
Through the math lab, we; can provide the stud^t with math 
materials from ha,^ic arithmetic through college math. If a 
student is enrolled in a college transfer or vocational math 
course, and he is experiencing difficulty mastering a part- 
icular concept or skillii^^he can use the services of the math 
lab to correct his problem. The math lab instructor will 
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consult with the student, isolate his problem, and supply 
him with the appropriate programed materials. If the stud^t 
requires seme assistance in addition to the programed mater- 
ials, he is encouraged to return to the math lab and' seek the 
assistance of, the instructor. The math lab is ^staffed fron 
8 a.m. to 5 o.m,. Nionday 1±irough Friday, 

. ^ ^ The foreign language , science , and music departments are • 
also making use of this independent format. These departitvents 
are using cassette taoes to supplement their classroom in- 
Sttuction. The student checks into the lab, checks out a ,> 
cassette player, headset, and taped lesson. He then proceeds N 
to a study carrel and corpletes l±ie lesson independently. The 
cass^te players and tapes can be checked out overnight or 
for a^^ekend; hcwever, several language classes have been 
checking them out for the entire term. Since the -lab is open 
from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. , th^ student has considerable latit- 
ude in conpleting his assignment. . , ' " 

Group Classes . 

During Spring Term we will hfe offering grotiP classes in 
reading, spelling, and study skirls. \^ are scheduling five 
sections of Accelerated Reading, four sections of Ef'f active 
Study Skills, and two sections of Spelling. 

^ The Acoelerated Reading course is designed to refine and ^ 
extend the reading skills of the average or above average 
reader. We have defined the average reader as one v^o can 
,read at least 250 wpn with«70% comprehension, on the Triggs 
Diagnostic Reading Test. The class meets for 24 hours and 
carries two hours of vocational credit, it i^ graded on a 
pass-fib pass basis. The emphasis is on the development of ... 
an efficient, flexible reader through the application of a 
variety of reading techniques. This same class has proven " ^"^ 
very successful v^en offered to members of the comnunity *. 
through the Adult ^Education Division. ■ 

The Spelling Class which is in its embryonic stages, is 
offered as a self-inprovement course on a non-credit basis. > 
tfe are using several spelling texts, tapes, and different 
types of instructional media. The studer^t is taught a ^ 
"specific technique for learning wrds, and he develops his 
own list of "f motional''* spelling terms from his writing . 
vocabulary. These f motional words are taped by the student 
..and checked by the instructor for the correct pronunciation 
and ^age. Thla also serves as a mastery spelling test for 
the student. In conjmction with the development of fm-* 
ctional word lists, certain spelling generalizations and 
principles are also taught. « ^ 

The^ Effective Study Skills Course emphasizes five .basic 
study, strategies : (1) a* textbook study technique-S03R;^X(2) 
time- management; (3) examination skills; (4) nptetakmg ' 
techniques; and (5) library skills. The cc.xse is 18^hours 
in duration and carries one hour of vocatiohai credit. It^ 
too, is graded on a pass-no pass basis. Vfe strive to deve- 
lop these five strategies to a f motional level through 
direct classirocm practice. The class is functional rather 



than theoretifal in nature; the st\ident is, applying the 
3kilXs in cla^ rather than just listening to an instructor 
talk about theni. 

' Student Enrollment 

During Fall Term we registered 1100 students to use the.: 
resources of the Center. Since some of these students were 
enrolled in more than one program, we shewed a total enroll- 
nent of over 1500 students. The Center is used to acooirplish 
many dif'f erent goals : 

(1) for the student v*iose "Education has been 

interrupted and is now returning to college, , 
the Center allows hiitvto get bad^. into 'the 
"svang of things" before 'entering regular 
classes ; "a . 

. (2) for the adult who has never been to college 
it affords an opportunity to experitooe the 
learning process without the demands or ^ 
pressure from the cleissroom;, 
(3) for the student with a severe^ leamipg pro- 

blan or deficiency, it offers an . . 

opportunity to correct the handicap without 
exposing himself ta embarrassment ; and 
" (4) for the student with a specific learning o 
* problem, it presents an avenue of personal 
and inmediate attention. 

Sumnfary * • .y:^- 

The learning center concept answers a number of the 
dawds being made on education today. Jt provides the stu- 
dent:;With §i variety of learning experiences without th\e 
rigidity cind restraints \f a conventional classroom; it en- 
canpasses students at air skill levels; it encourages tl>e^ 
initiation of new learning technique; it serves as a vxafele 
forvm for the discussion of student learning t)roblems; and 
itost iitportant, it offers the ccnmunity' college student a 
hxananized solution to, his skill problems. 
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The Sutfent-Developfflent Center: 
A Ten-Week Experisnce in Re-education 

Barbara E. Biggs, Harry H. Boyle, Gary S. Felton, 
Lloyd J. Thomas & Betfcy R. WUson 
Mount St. Mary's College 
Los Angeles, California 

The Student-Developneht^Cfenter (SDC) at Momt St. Mary' 
^ College m los Angeles originally was designed in early 1969 
as a model for a college-^de leamer-^Driented developmental 
program. It was formalized as a coeducational center for 
oollegiate low achievers, and subsequently opened to stu- 
dents in Septanber of that year. . 

4 , : A^ Model and i^thodology 

^ * '' ' - ■ . . - ^ ^ 

Ihe oveirall purpose of the Student-Developnent Center ^ 
yas to transform the previously ineffective life styles of 
yOollegiate 2^ achievers into behaviors appropriate to 
-?.iacademic sudbess. The following pragmatic learning nodel 
provided a structure within which such effective behaviors 
mi^t be inplemented: ' 

' Incorporative Behaviors 



Visual 



Iteading 
, Speed 
Voceibulary 
RBtentioh 



AUTcll 

Listening 
Interpersonal 
comtuni cations 
lact'orcs 



\ / ^ 

Selective tAttention 

J'lain ^ond subordinate ideas 
^ Sensitivity to environment 



Kinesthetic 



Eye-hand co- 
ordination 

Efficient 
movement 

Bodily 

' awareness 

fouching 
behavior 
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Prooessing Behaviors 



Critical analysis 
Creative 

synthesis 
Problem solving 



Bnnotion 

Experiential 

Situational 

anxiety 
Fear of f ciilure 
Pear of sucx:ess 

' Alternative 

Appropriate risk 

taking 
Appropriate 
• eniDtional 

■e3q>ression 
Keceptivity to 

feedback 



Motivation 



Need achieve- 
itvent 

Goal setting' 
Time scheduling 



Projective Behaviors 



Written Expression - Movement 



Task 

Note taking 
Outlining 
Test taking 
Formalized Wtiting 



Non-verbal self 

expression 
Appropriate risk- 
, taking behavior 
Behavioral comnit- 

ment . 



Oral Expression 



Correction of 
major speech 
errors 

Self expression 
Presentation of 
ideas 



/ 



Verbal/non-verbal 
Congruence 



Process . 

Differentiation of task 

aind pro&ss 
Self ^-^acftfession . 
P5ijesenta€ion of ideas. 
Style 
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Ctourses were develcped by the Canter's staff which 
would ' 

1) Create, an individualized prograrr, to.de^'elop pre-acadendc 
skills V 

2) Encourage sx^rtive and meaningful relationships arrong 
students and staff. 

3) Structure experiences i^ch demnd appropriate risk-, 
taking behavior and imaginative articulation of new 
perspectives, . " 

4) Qnphasize the interdependence of bodily, artotional, and 
intellectual processes. 

5) Provide inultiple alternatives to unsuccessful individual 
learning behaviors. 

6) Denand esqjlicit artie.vLation of goals and their trans- 
lation- into bphavi-oral objectives as well as relate these 

. considerations to the efficient use of* tirpe. 

7) Make clear, the differentiation of the student's tasks 
' frcm his personal, internal processes. 

8) Distinguish ritualized behaviors fran genuine involve- 
ment in task and process . 

9) - Provide .continuous feedback concerning discrepancies 

between stated goals and observed behaviors. 

Admissions Procedure 

, Anyone over the age of 17. is eligible to apply to t^e 
SDC; there is no age ceilings; Each perspective student 
goes' through a six-step evaluation and planning process . 
'First, the applicant meets informally with a staff merTa3er 
.to obtain preliminary information about the Center and 
necessary application forms. He then is-given an array of 
10 standardized tests, for which he pays an assessment fee 
of $50. A formal individual interview follows and this 
contact is decisive for the applicant. The interview, cop- 
ducted by 'two staff, psychologists, is structured carefully 
to determine, among other qualities, the extent of the 
applicant's emotional pathology and the level of personal 
academic motivation. Mental retardation, extreme psychol- 
ological cjistuitiance, low level iiidividual motivation to 
chan^, anch-illiteracy are the principal reasons for ex- 
clusion frcm the program. Ttest results are not used to pro- 
vide admission criteria, inasmuch as scores frequently 
change dramatically in ^the course of the ten-week program. • 
Such scores are helpful in the individualized program- 
planning process, once an applicant . beoones a full-tiine 
student at the center. . ^^ 

If the applicant is not admitted tq the SDC program, 
the interview is extended for the purpose of reporting test 
results and ejqjloring alternative factions. 

Program • ^ , 

The content of the SDC curriculum is continually 
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evaluated an4 modified by staff maribers and by students; 
new courses are developed and others are re-structured-'or 
dropped fixn the prx^gram's format, as needs arise. Currently 
an individualized, 40-hour-per-v«sek program is designed 
for 'each student from the following content areas: 
Ccnrrunication ; 'Kae SDC staff believes that the qiaality bf 
one's encounter with the .world depends upon the skill with 
which he ccmtunicates . Therefore, students are encouraged 
to discover new ways to open themselves to all their en- 
vironrnent and to express freely their thoughts and ex- 
periences. Hie cGcnnunications program- includes several 
sub-sections : ^ 

Reading Laboratory . In the reading laboratory the stu- 
dent works LxliVicluaiiy, at his own level, and he is encour- 
aged to use self-pacing materials and instruments vMch 
increase reading speed, oonprehension, and retention. The 
stuients also, work as a groi?) to ccmplete exercises on the 
tachistoscope to increase their visual-perception span and 
vocabulary, and to learn the techniques of ^pqed reading. 

Writing Laboratory . Hie major erohasis in the writing ^ 
laboratory is the'-differentiation of task and process. As * 
the student is engaged in the task of writing a specific 
assigntrent, he is asked' to observe himself in process and 
to note these observations on another pc«?er. Many students 
viho generally experience great difficulty with writing tasks 
become expressive v^en they are asked to explore the feelings 
that tfte^/ encounter. ' Both forms of writing provide an 
opportjoni^ for the ^ttident to master the beisic skills 
of spelling, punctuation, syntax, and vocabulary. Pro- 
granmed materials also are made avciilable to help stu- 
dents v^o have specific problans in these areas. 

Additionally, .students engage in a variety of writing 
e3q)eriences to master the furvianentals of expository, nar- 
rative, descriptive, and creative writing forms, as veil 
as of outlining, note taking, and the finer points of or- 
ganization and critical thought. The experience culminates 
in the preparation of a .fonnal research paper of collegiate 
quality. 

Speech Laboratory . Any student with speech diffiqulties - 
lisp, foreign or regional dialect, stuttering, etc. may 
include ixvilvidual speech therapy in bJ.s sc±iedule. He is 
tau^t to recognize his speech problem and to engage in 
corrective exercises. Tc^ recorders and dictaphones are 
available for daily individual practice. 

Drama Course . Under the guidance of a professional 
director, the student has the opportunity to discover within 
himself the underlying erotional content in classic lit- 
erature, he learris new ways to memorize material, practices 

. oantdtTCnt to an idea, and sees hmself perform under pres- 
sure through meaningful video-tape and qro\jp feedback. 

Counseling . Both individual and group counseling are 
a major part o? the SDC e5q)erience. Each student part- 

' icipates in small-groi:^> counseling sessions for one and 
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one-half hours, foiur days each week, in addition to one 
' two-day weekend retreat. Although the format of these ses- 
sions is flexible, the focus primarily is on the psychp- 
logiqal exploration of present experience, with an en|3hasis 
on inrodiate givina and receiving of feedback and camiuni- 
cative styles. Individuad counseling is available on re- 
• quest. 

Problem Solviiv? : In. this task-orinted seminar, the 
student learns problem-solving techniques, critical ana- 
lytic processes, and .decisionrnnaking skills. He evaluates 
his cwn methqds and processes and learns hew ways to work 
in groins, to define progress, to state assutptions, and to 
propose alternative solutions fron vMch he can make effect- 
ive decisions. He, learns to use these skills on an individ- 
ual basis through eo^riencing actual problems ai^i dilermas ' 
which are presented in the session3 and vMch must be solved 
in a limited amopnt of tiite. 

Motivation: Research has demonstrated clearly that 
people v*io are motivated highly toward .success are in- 
deed more successful than people of icsottparable ability 
who axB less motivated to succeed. Inaatiutih as loeople 
can be taught to think aivJ to behave'ss if they were . 
hi<^-achi€vanent-oriented individuals, and inasmuch as 
this experience frequently changes the actual motivation 
» and behavior in their daily ,lives,-this seminar has a 
pivotal role in the.SDC program 

Time Study ; One of the characteristics, of a person v*io 
is motivated highly to succeed is the ability to set real- 
istic goals. This implies that the person has skill, in 
assessing his own abilities artd in managing his time 
efficiently. Ihe time study seminar deals with the establish- 
ment and inplementation of behavioral objectives within a 
tine-oriented f rameworJc. 

Mathematics ; In an informal setting, the student has 
an opportunity to explore those areas of mathematics v^di 
previously he has avoided, and to practice a mathematicsd 
^. approach v*uch involves minimal syr±)olization. 

Psychology ; This course is organized as a collegiate- 
level semineu: and provides a testing ground for newly- 
developing skills. Students read, take notes, hold dis- 
cussions » write examinations and, in conjunction with the 
writing laboratory', prepare a formal term paper. Hie course 
content also prpvides a cognitive structure to help the 
student undf^rstand his cwn experience as a low achiever and 
as a person in the process of change. 

Student Population 

Ihe following sunmary information provides a ogrrposite 
profile of the average SDC student. These data were ob- 
tained from four groups of entering SDC students-22 men ar^ 
19 vonen, cill of vtotpwere tested during the first year of 
the Center's operation. Iheir average age was 20.2 years. 
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In fo\ir areaSrOf scholastic achievemert, the SDC stu- 
dents scored on the ^iverage at- the. Icrwer 26th percentile of 
all students in reading, the Icwer 24th percentile in 
writing/ the lower 37th percentile in listening,- and the 
lower 25th percentile in niathanatics . The mean level of 
intelligence was 112, v^ch is in the bright-norml range 
of intellectual functioning. 

In stu2y habits ,;v1±ie SDC sti:dents scored on the average 
at the lower 18th percentile. However, in academic achieve- 
ment itotivation the SDC \ s,tx;Kaents scored on the average at 
the 52na percentile, Ihis latter finding. probably reflects 
the positive attitx;des which led the students to consider 
ehrolling in the program. 

The psychological tests indicate that SDC stiadents , 
particularly the warren, are generally anxious when they .are 
taking escaninations. As a gxocp, tRey more often perceive 
events in their lives as unrelated to their own behavior and. 
therefore beyoni personal control, rather than perceive 
events as a consequence of their own actions and thereby 
as \jnier personal controls 

Ihe caTix>site personality profile indicates that gert- 
erally the students are in the neurotic range of psycholo- 
gical functioning. They tend to be distrustful; over- 
critical, blunt, defiant, dependent, and rebellious toward 
authority. Frequently they see others as ui^redictable, 
and feel misunderstood and alienated. Their social rela- 
tionships often are shallow. - They are - poor at planning and 
concentration and are passive," indecisive, irresponsible, 
and show diminished energy level as well as miniital ex- 
pectations. Frequently they are self pitying, self des- 
trusting, self conscious^ and appear to be non-conf onning , ■ 
bored, disillusioned, and iirpulsive. 

Obviously these generalizations are sxOTiary pictures 
and do not describe any one student. Such a conposite^ 
sketch merely provides a general overview of psychological 
variables, found, on the average, among a sizeable cluster 
of students are identified, "by themselves and by others, 
as academic low achievers. That the overall psychological 
picture of the entering SDC student is significantly dis- 
crepant fron normative findings is an inportant indicator ^ 
of the extent to which psychological pathology exists in the 
kind of st^jdent who achieves at a low level academically and 
on his own seeks professional intervention to modify the 
behavioral pattern he exhibits. 

Facially, 72.9% of the first-year? students were 
Caucasian, 21.4% were Black, 2.9% were Chicane, and 2.8% 
. were Oriental . . 

Post-program College Placement 

The following colleges and universities are currently 
being attended by graduates of the SDC: 
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California institute of l 

the Arts 
. California Btate College 

at Daminguez 
California State College 

at Fulle^rton 
Caft|)ton Collage 

California 
El Camino College 

California. 
George Fox College 

Oregon 

Jjiroaculate Heart College ' 

. California 
ln(¥)erial Valley College 

California 
10S Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles Valley 

College 
' Loyola University at 

Los Angeles 
Mount St. ilary's College 

California 
. Northn^ Institute of 

Technology", California 
Orange Coast Junior 

College, California 



California State Cbllege 

at Los Angeles 
California State Polytechnic 

College at Pomona 
California State Polytechnic 
Cpllege at San Uiis Obispo 
P4>perdine College 

California 
San Fernando Valley State 

College, California • 
Santa Barbara City College 

California 
Santa Monica City College 

California . . 
Thuncierbird College of 

International Relations 

Arizona 
United States International 

University, California 
University of California 

at San Diego 
imiversity of California 

at Santa Cruz 
University of Southern 

California 
West Los Angeles College 



Of the 55 students vto attended the SDC during the 
, first one and oneHialf years of its operation, 34 (61.9%) 
were recomnended. for and placed in a collegiate program. 
Three others (5.5%) v^o received staff reconnendaiions 
currently are not enrolled in college, after having chosen 
to work^terporarily. Althou^ 18 students (32.6%) were not 
reccrmended for college, eight of these stuients currently 
are enrolled in collegiate programs. 

To date, followup infonration on grades has been re- 
ceived from 19 students (34.5%) , as shown in'^ale. I below- 
Table I. Post-program collegiate-level performance of SDC 

graduates. 

Students Reccnnended Students Not Ree- 
fer college cnmended for 

college 

Grade Point 

Average • * N N 

A 3*0 
B 5 1 , 

. C 6 2 

D " 2 0. . 

F • 0 • , 0 
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Tto date, 76.3% of all SDC graduates are attending 
a cx)llegiate level program on a full-tiine basis. Of these 
42 sti:dents, 53.9% have not yet received grades. Of those 
students \^o have received grades, 89.5% are kncwn to have 
maintained a grade point .average of C (2i00) or better, 
and 10.5% have not met this criterion. 

Itie followup data indicate that the staff has been 
successful in developing a major learning program which is 
highly effective in speaking to the academic and enotlonal 
needs of many cpll^e-age lew' achievers . 
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Systems for Learning Assistance: 
Learners, Learning Facilitators, 
and Learning Centers 

Frank L. Christ 
Loyola University. of Los Angeles 



T 



For the past eight years. I have been evolving a pro- 
fessional raison d'etre to justify both my existence and 
function in higher education. I first attenpted to articu- 
late such a raison d'etre in ^1963 with a paper that ex- 
plored "Ihe RBspQpsibiliti^f the College Reading Director 
Beyond the Clinic JC^oors " (tf) . Five years later, at the * 
National Reading C6nference, I redefined my position, in a 
paper entitled: "Ihe SIVSE Laboratory: A Systesns Approach' 
to Reading/Study Skills Counseling" (9) and, two WCRA 
Conferences ago in Phoenix, expanded the underlying Vationale 
of that NHC paper with. some reflections on a systems 
^roach to reading/st^ skills services (7) . 

During this tiite, I transferred, or was transferred, 
from an English department teaching reading in a classroom 
to an Education departnent where help was* of f ered^ to students 
in a reading clinic; fron Education to Psychological Ser^ 
vices as part of a Student Conference Center team where 
students were counseled in a private office; fron Psy- 
chological Services 'to' Student Personnel Services as dir- 
ector of a reading/study skills center. 

During this same time, the professional literature of 
higher education reflected a similar shift in enphasis fron 
reading and study/skills classroon instruction to services 
with names like Education Developrrent Center (14), Student 
Development Center (20) , Individual Learning Center (16) , 
and Learning Laboratory (2) . 

In this p^r, I want to share with ydu sane of the 
sources and resources that have stimulated me to expand my 
role fron a reading/study skills instructor to that of a 
learning assistance program designer and learning facili- 
tator. 
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lEAPNING ASSISTANCE 



Let's examine first the phrase "leabiing assistance." 
Althcu^ this phrase is not one that has been used pre- 
viously, in ^reading/stucfy skills literature, I sutandt that 
it is a itost appropriate phra^ to describe what we can do 
for students. "Learning Assistance" 'has evolved fron and^ 
can enocrpass the following descriptors that are so familiar 
in our professional literature: reniedial reading , co^ec^ 
tive reading, developrtental reading , power or speed reading, 
c.M^ qkilllT reiaiR^/stucty sicixI iT and acadendc skills. 
It inclu3es"also the educational tunctions (pedagogical 
and psychological) inherent in such terms as iinprovgnent, 
renediation, developnient , instruction , and counseling, as 
they are performed in places variously described as a 
class , clinic , laboratory , or penter . 

Learning assistance also includes the world of the 
learner, the environment - iji which and with v^ich he must : 
cope to remain in colle^ and to graduate fron college. 
Itiis learning environment is made up of :the learner, his _ 
professors, other students, courses, of study, administrative 
procedures and regulations /as well as locales such as 
classrooms, residence areas, and the .library. It does not 
exclude 'the inner world of personal problems that mnpinge 
upon and affect an individual's attitude toward learning. . 

Learning assistance is concerned with basic educa- 
tional skills and attitudes that Ford Foundation President ■ 

^MoGeorge Bundy (4) calls ''...the most ijtportant product 

of any learning process learning to keep on learning. 

It is concerned with what Ralph Gerard of UC, Irvine (12]f 
once' descriJoed as another problem of acquiring learning 

skills, which is not merely learning, but learning ^o 

learn." It is also concerned with v^at Dubin and Taveggia 
(11) have suggested as a major contribution of a college 
education: ".;..to develop the habits of study ^ which are, 

• or may be, the preconditions of learning"— a suggestion 
offered after they had analyzed data in ninfety-one pre-_ 
viouslY published studies of 'college teaching technologies 
^rom v^ch they concluded that "...there is no measurable 
difference among truly distinctive methods of college 
instruction v^ien evaluated by student performance on final 
examinations." r 

Learning assistance differs from .content instruction 
in it^ ettphasis, rfot on facts and information, but rather^ 
on the learning process and on the skills and attitudes^ of 
the individual learner. These learning assistance skills 
ard -attitudes, listed in the chart below, go far beyond the 
ordinary concerns of nost college reading iitproverent 
programs yet are the skills and, attitudes many college 
• students need to develop in order to achieve academic 
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A LEAPNING ASSISTANCE CENTER 



A Learning Assistance Center (LAC), is a facility where 
students (learners) cone to effect change in their learning 
assistance skills and attitudes, particularly in areas of - 
reading, writing, cotputatibn, and study skills. In addition 
to a nain center, mini-IAC's could be located in the cam- 
pus library, at EOP and Upward Bound facilities, in student 
residence halls, even in fraternity and sorority -houses • 

A XAC would operate most efficiently and effectively 
as part of a greater campus cottplex such as a Learning 
Center, Ijeaming Resources Center, Instructional Materials 
Center, or Multi-rnedia Center. Descriptions of operational 
functions for such canpus ccrplexes can be found in a re- 
cent volume of selected readings by Pearson and Butler (21) . 

Although the prijnary fianction of a LAC is to 'help 
students "beat the educational system" by getting higher 
grades? i^.e. , by learning more in less time with greater^ 
ease and confidence, it can also serve five other functions: 

1) as a place where the learner gets tutorial help . 
Ihe LAC is ideal for such activity since it has 
learner-oriented equipment, software, and 
personnel. 

2) as a referral agency to other helping agencies 
s^ch as medical, psychological, financial, and 
spiritual With the LAC acting as a central 
point, stixlents will not get lost 'in an administra- 
tive game of hide-and-seek. Instead, students 
will be diagnosed, referred, and monitored in a 
follow-up to insure that their needs are taken 
care of. . 

3) as a library of basic study aids in the content 
field. Ttie LAC working in conjionction with 

* acaderac depcirtments could house drill materials, 

•collateral textbooks, taped lectures, apd course 
outlines . 

) as a training facility for paraprof essionals , peer 
coionselors and tutors . As early as 1965, Brown, 
a pioneer in student-to-student counseling (3) , 
argued for this use of peer counselors to. ccnibat v 
the decreasing ratio of personnel and financial 
resources to student population. 
,) as an information clearinghouse to update faculty 
in latest learning resea rc h and metfiodologies . 
T^ie IAC couid not offer the services that vogel , 
(25) deccribes in his model for an Innovation 
Diffusion Center where faculty actually see the 
" innovative machine or materials. Instead, the 
Center could publish a newsletter that might 
serve not only to ameliorate the learning sitiaa- 
tion in campus class-rooms but also would effect, 
good public relations between faculty and the 
Center. 
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SYSrotS EPR liEg^F^roiS ASSISTANCE 



Although the^ has 6een published in the literature 
a handful of articles (5) (10) with titles that seem to 
prOTdse a. reading/study skills or counseling service, vge 
do nor have yet a true opera'tional systaii for learning 
assistance. Most reading/study skills pjarS^ams skill 
operate in a vacuum as instructional extensions pf aiglish 

, or Education departments, Psyidiological , or Counseling 
Services , or as am expedient, administrative innovation 

^ that services EXDP, VEA, and other '^minority" or "culturally 
disadvantaged" programs. . 

Tto serve the greatest number of students in a more 
effective and efficient way than^is being done now, de- 
signers of reading/study skills programs should consider 
adapting elements of systems design to their programs. One 
beisic element in any le^uner-oriented system is its 
en^Jiasis on specified, observable attitudes and behaviors 
as reoonTTended by Mager (19) , and by the JohnsOTS (18) . 

To date,.ko 6ne has really specified in the professional 
literat^ore what c±>servable attitudes and behaviors differ- 
entiate the efficient, "effective college learner from one 
less efficient and effective. Nor has anyone ^jecified 
what observable behavioral and attitudinal changes should 

. pccur in college students ocrplete reading/stvciv skills 
w programs. 

The system, as Silvern (24) a^ Banathy (l)"have . 
pointed out, would also make explicit, bqth an^^analysis and 
a* synthesis oE existing informa^o^, personne1i/t5iTie>» 

V methodologies,/ and equipment t^^Metermine current" inter- 
relationships and seek new, more effective intencieiatior^ships. 

. Sate of thesor interrelationship involve both data sharing' ^ 
and coordii|j€ed leaiming assistance strategies among carpus 
offices and departments such as the following: registrar, 

"financial aids, placement, ooionselihg, psychological ser- 
vices, di^qplain, health officer, speech patholocrist, course 
.instructors, faculty advisors, and department heads. Finally, 
provisions must exist in a system for feedback, Wteiner's ^ 
"cybernetics" (26) , both for individual behavioral and 
"attitudinal" reconstruction and for program evaliaation and 
subsequent inprovement. Such an analysis and synthesis' 
ccrbined with a feedback routine is being attenpted by ft:z 
author in a paper model of a Corputer Mediated Coianseling 
System in v*iich the computer stores, correlates, and i^- 
dates learner data fron all these sources ;to, develop a 
profile that can be used as a starting point for learning 
atssistanc^'. . ^, . 

The complexity and endfcmity of the »tasks facing a 
systems designer can be grasped by referring to, Hosford 
and I^ran's model of a counseling and guidance syst^ fl5) 
in whidi they outline ten functions for developing 
generalized models of counseling and guidance programs: 
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1) study real-life envirorwent; 2) define problOT sit-, 
uation;" 3) establish project; 4) design ooanseUng/ 
guTdapoe program prototype; 5) similate to test program . 
prototype; 6) pilot-test model; --7) introduce system; 
8) operate ^stem; 9) evaluate system; and 10) elim- 
inate syster\. 

Other design characteristics of a systems approach 
to learning assistance that must be considered cire the 
' following: 1) availability of learner q^tions, 2) mod- 
ularity of space and materials, 3) mathemagenic activity, 
ai^ 4) openness to change, 

Leemier Options , Ihe learner must have available instruc- 
Qonal options that include lectures, in peiTson, on audio 
or EVR cassettes ; learning material such as books , re- 
oorxiings, films, progr^ttmiBd instruction, and computer- 
assisted instruction; learner groupings ranging fran one as 
In auto-instruction, to pairs either of learner and 
ocHihselor or learner and peer learner, to snail groups , 
for encounters and discussion or large audiences for dynamic 
presentations and demonstrations Learner options incltide. 
choices of tiine patterns and even of actUcd . learning times. 

Modularity . The era of the single text|^k, workbook, in- 
structi^n^^ approach or program for all' learners is past, 
Desx^rs of learning systems must think in space modules 
and leamjing units so -that the learner has choice^ fran 
2BTOhg different options, Ihus, the designer of a learning 
facility provides area, fximiture, and equipment for in- 
dividual stud^, for t^itdiclal pairings, for snail groi^ in- 
struction and even for leurge audience demonstrations and 
presentations with the possibility that all may be occurring 
at the same tiine in the: same basic facility, ^Designers 
nust also realize that cattnepcially prepared materials , 
such as dollege reading ar^ study skills manuals,/ do not 
provide suf ficien^^practice exercises unless individual 
manuals are literally tc^. apart and reassembled to take 
their place as part of a collection of self-learning 
materials. Such .a collection would include cassettes, film 
strips, slide 'programs, and programn^ed instruction booklets 
in addition to modular workbook materials. Provision for 
this modularity is included " in the author's SP/SE Systems 
" i^roach vd:iere the learner can opt to read,, to do, to view, 
to listen, to "test, or to confer fran over 140 self-in- 
$tructional .modules listed in the SR/SE Student Personal 
l^rogram Guide (6) , 

>>athemagenic Activity , Rothkopf (22) invented the term 
"mathemagenic behavior" to, describe learner responses that 
^ive birth to learning., Hiese learner responses are almost 
allways overt behaviors. Thus a learner speaks, writes, or 
i^nteracts wi,th his learning material 'to proipte learning • 



Jaroes as early as 1899 in one of his famous Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology (17) reminded teachers of "...the 
great maxim which the teacher oucdit never to forget" that 
in learning there is ** No reception without reaction, no 
litpression without oorreiative expression ." Designers of 
. learning programs must insure that the learner constantly 
reacts and responds to his instructional materials. When- 
ever this reactivity or responsiveness is not built into' 
an instructional module, the designer; modifies the module 
to include it.. Learner participation and activity can make 
the kind of difference that is suggested by the vgording of 
the folicwing ancient Chinese proveA: . 

* "I Hear and I Forget; 
I See and I Remember; 
I Do and I Understand.". 

C^3enness to Change . Above all, a designer' pf learning 
systems must be open to change.- ^He must maintain his cur- 
rency by perusing professional journals/ bulletins, news- 
letters, research reports, and 'fugitive documents as well v 
as by actively participating in professional associations. 
He must constantly experienc?e new materials and equipment, 
experiment with new learning methods, and exchange ideas 
with his colleagues. ,He-?rtust maintain his relevancy by 
dialoguing with his learners, using their criticisms to 
modify existing. materials, facilities,, and programs. 

OCNCLUSION 

What I have described as a Learning ^Assistance Center, 
developed as a systan with its oonocmitant characteristics, 
and functions, does not yet exist. It is slowly evolving * 
out of v^tet the literature describes as our reading centers, 
study skills 'centers, learning oenfers, educational dev- 
eloptent centers, instructicmaL materials or resources 
centers, and innovative diffusion centers. Its evolution 
must be guided by professionals like ourselves who are i 
genuinely interested in people-centered learning environ^- 
ments yet havev a knowledge of systems design and instruc- 
tional technology. 

Robert Havens writing in "Technology in Gu^rance," 
a special issue of ^.e Personnel and GuidanoQ/TOiorml (13), 
stresses the role that we, as counselors antipersonnel 
workers, should assume Ln meeting the* educational challenges 
of technological innovation. He warns usJd^at 

"...every one in the counseling aryTpftrsonnel * 
field should be familia*r with th^^apidly devel^ 
.oping technoloSlfis whether compj/ters, system 
analysis, retriev^^sys terns , yt multimedia 
techniques. Counsei^^ must yfaiow how to commu- 
nicate with the teohnolvgical specialist because 
technology will come to gW«nce. It must come. 



We need it. The important question is who 
will decide what it will do for people and 
to people. We must determine, in consultation yith. 
technologists what programmatic applications techno- 
logy will have in guidance. We must not let the 
technologists define our roles^. " 

Havens' enf^hasis on "people" should remind iis that any 
systans approach to learning assistance only uses instruc- 
tional hardware and data processing computers to help the 
learner. ' Shure (23). sums up this {lunan concern when he 
described New York Institute of Technology's Project Ultra, 
an instructional system at the college level designed to 
help dropouts and culturally deprived students, as "...a 
social activity involving people, ideas, methods, nachines, 
coiinunication^, and various interacting systeins. But always 
it COTOBS back to people." 

- .A Learning Assistance Center will be any place where 
leamets, learner da.t^, and learning facilitators are 
interwoven into a sequential, osmetic, individualized, 
people-oriented system to service all students (learners) 
ard faculty (leaCming facilitators) of any institution^for 
whan I£AmiNG by its students is inportant. s 
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Reading/Study Skills 
in a. Two-Year CollegiB 

Donna Davidsoli 
Marymount. College of Palos Verdes 



- Introduction. Marymount College is a fully credited, 
private, co^ucational, two-year Catholic College situated 
on the bluffs of the Palos Verdes Peninsula, California. 
Although only 30 miles from the heart of downtown Los 
Angeles, this suburban college rests on green rolling hills, 
overlooks the Pacific Ocean, and provides a pastoral- atmos- 
phere ideally suited for study . Marymount is primaril/ a 
residential college situatSTin ah upper-middle class con- 
munity; tuition, fees, and room and board exceed $3,000 a 
year. Except for seme of the ocnirtuting students, Mary- 
■ tnount attracts low^notivated students with poor high school 
grades and low S.A.T. scores— affluent students v^o are un- 
able to gain adnission to four-year institutions. Foreign 
students caTp;rise approximately 10% of the student body. 
They ccme to Marymount to iirprove their English and to earn 
enough credits to transfer to a four-year institution. 

Although Marymount is private, ^parochial, and expensive, 
it adheres to an open enrollment policy and is the only 
Catholic, residential, co-educational college in California. 
And it makes an honest attempt t^p repair skill deficiencies 
of 142 full tijne and 108 extension students who aspire to a ' 
college degree. 

USCEo Grant . In 1968, Marymount College, a four-year 
college, joined with Loyola on its T^festchester cairpus. '' At 
. this time, Frank L. Christ (1), Director of Loyola's Reading/ 
Study Skills Center, envisioned a ddvelopnental learning 
laboratory for both Marymount/Westchester and Marymount/ 
Palos Verdes. In 1969, as a result of a USOE grant under 
the Higher. Education Act of 1965, Marymount/Palos Verdes was 
able to initiate a full-tiine Reading/Study Skills program 
vjhich was modeled after Loyola's. 

Physical Facility and Material's . The Reading/Study 
Skills Center is located adjacent to the library In the 
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administration buildii>g. Ttiis 50* by 22' roan is divided 
by a permanent partition into two main areas r the lecture/ 
projection roan and the laboratory. The lecture area con- 
tains chaUcboeuxb, a day-light screen, a lectern , and audio- 
visual cart and working spaces for twenty-five students. 

larger area, th.e laboratory, houses 16 stiident study 
carrels, the materials center, learning programs, and t^e 
audio-visual equipnent^ the director's desk, and all files 
and storaige space. r 

The materials center contains textbooks, workbooks, and 
programmed instruction in the five major areas of the study 
skills system originally designed by Frank Christ and de- 
scribed in the Manual for Instructors and Counselors of the 
S urvey of Reading^tudy Efficiency (cf . Appendix: SiySE 
Systems Materials) . Eadi area is given a different color 
to facilitate the division and use of the materials. On the 
cover of each book is a listing, color coded, of thp assign- 
ments to read or to do within that book . Before, each 
assigned reading, inserted^ in the book, is the instruction: 
"Keep in mind that you will respond to this material by 
writing in your Student Response Log." At the end of each 
assignment, the instruction reads, "Don't forget to respond 
to this material by writing in your Student Response log." 
The student must make same kind of written response to^each 
reading or exercise. His Log Book is divided into the same 
five areas as are contained in the Materials Center. By^ 
keeping a record of written responses, the student and dir- 
ector and/or peer counselor -may comnunicate by means of 
silent dialogue, a written reaction or suggestion to the 
student's response. At tiines, the director or counselor 
may feel that a conference is needed and would then respond 
orally. 

' Peer Counseling . The peer coiinsolor plays a very im- 
portant role in the study skills center. Each ooimselor 
has been chosen' because he fulfills the following qualifica- 
tions: 1) has gone through the Study* Skills (Psychology 1) 
course; 2) is convinced that the Study Skills program is 
beneficial; 3) wants to help fellow students and erpathizes 
with their problems; 4) has been instructed in the use of 
the Manual for Instructors and Counselors of ^the Survey of 
Fteading/Study Efficiency ; 5) needs money. 

The counselor-student ratio is 1-10. There is a great 
deal of interaction between students and coianselors . First 
of all,, the coionselor is in' the study skills class with his 
students. He constantly checks activities and confers with 
him. At the same tojne, the comselor is reporting his stu- 
dent's attitudes and progress or problems Vith the director. 
IV^gether, they constantly monitor the student's program. 
At tijnes, the director reacts directly with the^ student; , 
at other times, he OGrminicates through the comselor. 

Peer comselors also act as tutors and are avaiilable 
at assigned tijnes in the Study Skills Center or at the dor- 
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mitory desk. All students at Maryrount/ enrolled or not in 
the Study Skills course, are entitled to help through the . 
Center or tutors. The peer counselor makes every attenpt 
to understand his student's academic problenis and to find 
solutions. Pipbably no one is more thrilled than the peer ' 
counselor vrtien he finds that the student has done well in a 
subject that! was previously a source of failure. Frequently 
the peer counselor and student share the same academic classe 
This association gives the peer counselor a broader first- 
hand knowledge of the student's performance. This is an 
advantage that the peer counselor has over the director in 
perceiving the full scope of the student's needs. 

Programs of the Center , ihe Reading/Study Skills Cen- 
ter has been in full operation for the past two years. The 
only sumnner school class offered at Marymount, Palos Verdes, 
is the Pre-College Study Skills Program in August. This 
program is mcxJeled after the .Loyola University of Los Angeles 
f program described in a recent National Reading Conference - 
YeariDook (3) . ~. 

During the Fall Semester, 1969, the Center ran four 
reading/study skills classes required of all incoming fresh- 
men and available as an elective to all other Marymount 
Students. In. the Spring, the Center offered two sections 
of lteading/Study Skills, one section of Language and Study 
Techniques for Foreign^ Students', and a course in Biblio- 
graphy. Again in Fall, 1970, the Center ran four sections, 
of Reading/Study Skills, one section of Language and Study * 
i Techniques for Foreign Students, and one section of Study 
• . Skills Counseling. 

Course titles and descriptions of the Center offerings 
as described in the college catalogue are presented below: 
1. Orientation, to Stucfy Techniques (P^choloqy 1) .. 

All inoaning freshmen are required to enroll in this 
one-semester laboratory course vMch meets for' two 
hours twice a week emd carries two credits. 
Language and Study, Techniques (Efiglish 50) . ' 
This is design^ for foreign students v^o need 
facility in oral and written e^qjression. This 
course carries, four credits. 

3. Study Skills Coionseling (Psychology 2). " 

An open laboratory available tjD, .any student needing 
'■'academic counseling or tutoring. ' No credit. 

4. Pre-College Program. 

During August, ^ Marymount offers an intensive arxi 
rigorous pre-college Study Skills program for high 
school students, mainly hi^ school graduates. It 
runs for four weeks, five days a week, three hours 
a d^ and ends just about ten days before the stu- 
dent begins his college career. 

5. Bibliography. 

A one-credit course -designed to develop basic re- 
search techniques, to introduce specific reference 
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tools, and to give practice in report writing. 



Di agnosis and Prescription . Upon entering the Center, 
each-s5Hint is quickly initiated ijito the systems approach 
to reading and st^idy skills v^en he takes the Survey of 
Reeding/Study. Efficiency (SR/SE) , a basic diagnostic tool, 
viiich determines the advancement of these skills. As soon ^ 
as he finishes the survey, he opens his Personal Program 
Guide which is part of the survey; and on the back, through 
a carbon print, he can count the number and seriousness of 
his skill pn±)lenis. Feedback is inmediate; the student can. 
visually see a reflection of his individual study problems. 

Five major areas and their sub-divisions are evaluated 
in the Personal Program Guide: 

I. study Management 

A. Scheduling 

B. Personal Aspects 

C. Task Orientation 
0. Study Environment 



II. Major Course-Related 
Skills 

A. Study Reading ' 

B. Marking and Under- 
lining ^ ; 

C. Responsive Listening 
Notemaking 

D. Classrocm Itests 



III. Auxiliary Course Skills 

A. Library Research 

B. Vocabulary and SpellingA^ictionary 

C. Writing Skills/Granmar and Mechanics 

IV. Attitudes, Interests and Habits 

. A. Reading Habits and Interest 

B. ^ Concentration and Memory 

C. " School Attitudes and Motivation 

V. Physiological Aspects 

A. General Health 

B. Vision ^ 

C. Act of Reading " - 

The survey is then analyzed by corputer to provide 
.the student with a printout Oiich specifically states h: 
problem. ' A portion of a student printout is reproduced 
belcw: 



«;TUr>FNT NO 



SR/Se PROFILE 
••5TU0V MANAOEMFNT»« 



SCMFOULIHCi 



.(• HI 00 NOT H*VF A »Fr,U4.AR WRITieN STUDY SCHEDULE THAT I ATTEMPT TO FOLLOW 
•I 77I1 on NOT STUOr \ W? TO ? HOURS F0« EVERY CLASS LECTURE HOUR 
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,«l t*n A¥ DISSATlSFrED WITH STuOY n£SUl.TS IN DELATION TO TImE I SPEND STUDYING 
THESE AR€ YDU« P^DSLgMS ACCDHOlNG TD YDUR Sd/SE ("lESMNSES 

••MAJOd CDURSE relate;), skills** 

STUDY REAOING 

7M RARELY uSF A RPCDMHENOEO METHDD TD STUOY TExTBDDK MATERIAL 
LISTe.S!*lA/NOTEMAKlNG 

•( RARELY EDIT ANO SUMMARIZE M^i NDTEs SDDN AFTER A LECTURE 

•( 11)1 OD NDT DISCUSS MY NOTES DR DUTSIDE READING WiTH EACh OF My INSTRUCTORS 
•I 3211 DD NDT THlN< THAT MY NDTEMAKlNG IS ADEQUATE FDR MY NEEDS 

CLASSROOM TESTS 

•< Un HAVE NDT DEVELOPED A PRE-EXAM STUDY ROUTINE 

THESE ARE YOUR PROBLEMS ACCORDING TO YOUR 3R/SE RESPONSES 
••AUXILIARY COURSE SKILLS** 

LIBRARY RfSEARCH 

TIM AM NOT. REALLY FAMILIAR WiTH MY LIBRARY FACILITIES 
GCNfRAL VOCABULARY 

•I #411 MEFT MANY WORDS IN MY DAILY READING THAT, I 00 NOT RECOGNIZE , " 

WRITING 

•1 ml RARELY OUTLINE ThEMES'oR OThER CLASS ASSIGNMENTS 
TMfSF ARE YOUR PROBLEMS ACCORDING TO YOUR SR/SE RESPONSES 



vl ••ATTITUDES. INTERESTS.HAaiTS»« 
COMPRFMENStON ANO RATE 

•( #*)! THlNK I READ SLOWER THAN V40ST OThER STUDENTS 
FLFXIRILITY 

•iniM REAO ALL TYPES OF MATERIAL AT ABOUT THE SAME RATE 
SCHOOL ATTITUDE 

•I ilM FEEL THAT I NEED TO TALK TO SOMEONE *A«OUT MY SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 
THFSf ARF YOUR PROBLFmS ACCORDING TO YOUR SR/SE RESPONSFS 

••PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS*^ 
VISION . • ' 

APPARENTLY YOU 00 NOT WEAR GLASSES 

•(13511 FRFOUFNTLY MISREA-i p 'VoR B OR SAW FOR WAS 

•rUlil AM UNAflLF TO RFAD FOR ? TO 1 HOURS Wl ThOuT . BE ING VISUALLY TiRED 
ACT OF READING 

•t 7011 USUALLY READ WORO RV WORD OR SYLLABLE BV SELLABLE 
ThFSC ARF YOUR PROWLFMS ACCORDING TO YOUR SR/SE RESPONSES 

THE STATEMENTS OESCRIBINS YOUR REAH ING/ STUDY EFFICIENCY h*VE flEEN PRINTED TO h£lP 
YOU «E01N YOU* PERSONAL P^AN FOR READING AND STUOY IMPROVEMENT, SEE YOUR COUNSELOR 
FOR INSTRUCTIONS IN USI-SgMHE SR/SE PERSONAL PROGRAM GUlDE 
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At this point the student ntust react to the printout 
by writing di'i analysis of his feelings about his.problene 
and a statenreht of his personal expectations in his. SR/SE - 
Systatg Student Response Jjog . 

During the initial interview with a peer counselor, 
each student discusses his reactions to the printout. To- 
gether with the peer counselor he decides on action-type 
reconnendations based on Ms. individual needs. The student 
at this point must niake a comvLtment to change his un3atis- 
factory behavior and to substitute more efficient and re- 
warding behavior. For each problem area, the counselor 
directs the student to one or more of the system's five 
reoannendations : 

1. To Bead - includes a wide selection of textbooks 
and manuals . The SR/gE Resource Book has an . ^ 
excellent, collection of excerpts of sane of the best 
study skills writing. %\ . _ 

2. Tb Do - a multitude of excercises and activities 
including workbooks, prograpned instruction, and 

, tapes: The Eleven-Day Program in Personal Reading 
Efficiency is an audio-workbook program that heipg 
students break through the physiological and psy- 

. chological barriers that inhibit their reading at 
optimum rates. 

3. To View - includes film strips, sound films, charts, 
transparencies , sl^-des, and models'. 

4 . To Confer - involves the director and peer coun- . 
selors, and, referrals to health center," psycholo- 
gist, dean, Academic advisors, faculty members, 
and spiritual counselor. 

5. To Test ^ incltide^ formal and informal pre and 
post test. • Attitude and behavior changes are 
continually reported and discussed. 

After each student has met with his^ counselor and 
-discussed his personal study skill problem areas, he is 
eady to join in with the class for group activities in 
' ' se skills that lend themselves easily to a group situation. 
In\the groi:^ discussion, reactions, and opinions are highly 
encduraged. Each activity begins with feedback of feeling 
about\the previous day's class activity. Each activity 
ends with an oral or written overt response that is dis- 
cussedlmong the class members. Activities that are group- 
orientedSmclude the following: study-reading, time manage- 
ment, preying for and taking examinations, listening/ 
nDtfimaking,\ancl reading rate and flexibility. 

Ration al^ of the Center . In designing the leading 
Study Skills Center, the following principles as outlined by 
Christ, the original designer of the SR/SE System (2), were 
carefully consideted: 

1, learning begins ^^ere the student is, 

2. learning most be meaningful and goal -oriented 

3* learning is not always easy nor is it always fun, 

f)l ■ . \ 
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4. istudents do learn* fran each other, 

5. diagnosis, referral and follow-up are synonvmous 
i with counseling. 

! Ihe Center :attenpts to capitalize on these principles 
and provide the nost conducive learning situation for ^ 
individual. Maryitount students oone to the Center • 
' ijath various backgrounds and various stages in the de- 
yelopnent of study skills. Ihe program is highly 
individualized to meet the needs of each student. The stu- 
^d^t must be aware of the necessity and r^sons for mod- 
:f.fying his behavior and developing new study habits. He 
^so have the facility to iirmediately check his resoonse 
pr new behavior to learn if he is correct or incorrect. 
He does this by oorparing his answers with the answer 
(sheet after each exercise. Every' attempt is made to have 
each student's response imnediately reinforced. 
/ Students scroetimes decide that changing behavior and 
. practicing new skills can be 'boring- and tiresoms. However 
-when bhe intended outocme is achieved, they support the 
; practicing of new skills. 

/ A major emphasis of the Center 's program is peer in- 
/ yolvement. Students like to listen and respond to the op- 
/ inions andJ^deas of their fellow classmaW.' Students 
I begin each class activity with feedback from the previous 
' activity and cap each activity with some* kind of oral or 
/ written i^espoase,. v^ich is then discussed by the group. 

Conclusion. It U difficult t6' measure the real problems and 
successes of each student. Since there is a gmall population 
at Marymount, direct communication \dJ±L students, advisors 
instructors, and counselors is possible and easily acocrp- 
lished. When the student has a problem in a certain coiJse 
the director with the stud^fs approval iirmediately con- 
tacts the instructor for that class and discusses the stu- 
dent, the problem, and possible solutions. On the other 
hand, instructors and advisors can and do contact the 
director of the SiySE Center to dl?scuss a student. This 
refeWal. system is very informal, iinnediate ahd effective. • 

As a more formal measure of achievement, the director 
meets with each student individually and discusses iiis mid- 
term grades which are issued by the registrar's office, to- 
gether they decide what is happening with the student and 
v^ere he needs to go. often this is the point v^en the stu- 
dent beoanes motivated, sees a realistic goal, and makes a 
definite cannitnient to change. It is also at this time 
that the Center sets up a tutoring class. Until then, 
tutoring is by request, individually directed by peer'coun- 
seiors, available at various hours during the week. 

At Marymount, students, faculty,, and counselors are 
interwoven into a systems-oriented- but people-oriefited pro- 
gram that has attempted in the two years of its federally- 
funded existence to help students meet the acadenic chal- 
lenge. 
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Appendix: SR/SE Systems Materials 
(Abridged list) 

Adler, Mortimer J. How to Read a Book, New York: Simon 

and" Schuster , 1940. 
Blufflenthal, Joseph C. English 26QQ> English 32QQ . New York: 

Harcourt,' Brace & World, 1962. 
Butler, John H., and Theresa J. Jacoby, Higher Grades Through 

Better Notes . Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon, 1965. 
Brown, James T./ Pro g rammed Vocabulary . New York: Appreton- 

• Century-Crofts, 1964. 
Chapman, Elwood N. So You're a College F reshman. Chicago: 

Science Research Associates,- 1967. • 
Choosing Your Career . Scottsdale, Arizona: Learning Inc., 

1964. 

Christ, Frank L. Studying a Textbook . Chicago: Science 

Research Associates, 1966. 
— — . Study-Reading College Textbooks . Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, ^1967. 

— . The SR/SE Resource Book . Chicago: Science Research 

^Associates, 1970. 

The Eleven Day Prof ^ ram in Personal Reading Efficieacy. 
Los Angeles: • Personal Efficiency Systems , Inc^. , 1970. 

Seven Steps to Better Manaj^ement of your Study Time.. 
Los Angeles: Personal Efficiency Systems, Inc., 1970. 
Davis, Nancy. Vocabulary Improvement ; A Program for Self- 
Instruction . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
Elliott, H. Chandler. The Effective Student . New York: 

Harper & Row, 1966. , 
Garrison, Roger H. The Adventure of Learning in College. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1959. 
Gates, Jean K. Guide to the Use of Books an d Libraries. 

New York: McGraw-Hill , 1962 . 
Herber, Harol^. Success With Words . New York: Scholastic 

Book Services, 1964. 
Hook, J.N. . Testmanship: Seven W avs to Raise Your Examination 

Grade's. New York: Barnes & -Noble,. 196,7. 
How to Research and Write a Report% Scottsdale, Arizona: 

Learning Inc., 1965. 
Hnu to Take Tests . Palo Alto, Calif.: Fearon, 1963. 
.Kai, Fred and Kerstiens , Gene. Study-Reading for College 

Courses . New York: Macmillan Co., 1968. 
Lewis, Norman, How to Become a Bette r Reader. New York: 

MacFadden-BarTell, 1964. 
Mace r.A.. Ps ychology of Study . Baltimore: Penguin, 1962. 
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Effect of Media and Publishing 
in tlie Learning Process 



Carroll F. Edwards * 

y John Sutherland Productions 

» ♦ 

' . . ? 

Perspective 

^.According to the lead-in copy written by Marshall Mc- 
lAohan's paperback edition of Undeystar^ihg Media ; The Ex-^ 

^ tension of Mah ^ McLuhan thinks! ^ — : 

* -■ ■ , • ' . ■ V ^ ■ • 

. . .the •^electronic media are *^i±)tly aryl con- 
stantly altering our perceptu^ senses. The * 
serial logic of print is fading out before 
ttie intiiiitive "mosiac* of instantaneous oattmun- 
icatiOTs. Books ^contain' , TV 'involves', 
Itie nev^ vision is mythic, tribal, decentralized. 
Man no7 lives in a global^sized village^ and is ' 
retiiTjincr to the values and peroeptiais of a 
preliterate culture. (3) " ' 

Is there any evidence to suggest that the man ic^entif ied 
as the "oracle of the elec€ric age" by Life may be ri<^t in 
.his prognosis of society's de^^-enphasis on the valtie of the 
printed word? Roper Research Associates, sutmarized a seven- 
year study of the American public-' s attitude toward televis- 
ion with the following: (7, p.l) 

- ' <-!!Si^:posing .that' you, could continue to have 

only one of 'the following — radio, television, 
newspapers, or magazines — v^ch one of the 
four would you most want to keep? " 





1959 


1961 


1963 


.1964 


' 1967 


M^st Waiit to Keep 


% 


% 


% 


v% 


% 


Television 


42 


• 45 


44 


4^ 
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Newspapers " 


32 


. 28 


28 


2*7 


26 


Radio 


19 


22 


19^ • 


15 


14 


Magazines 
Don't Know or 


4 




5 


5 


3 












No Answer 


3 


a 4 ^ 


4 


4 


4 ' 
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Why does the printed word seem to be losing its appeal 
as a iredivm of comiunication? One clue is found in a sur- 
vey from Fbrdham University rvhich revealed that by the tiine 
of graduation the average high school student has spent 
15,000 hours at heme watchihg television, and only 10,Q00 
hours attending school (4) . ' 

Perhaps college teachers arkd their allies, publishers 
and audio-visual producers, cire assuming the role similar 
'to that of the "high priests"- described in Harold Benjamin's 
classic satire on curriculum development, The S^)er-ltooth 
Curriculum . Resnamber—the high oriests wouldn't let "Saber- 
tooth Tiger Hunting" be dropped 'from the course of study 
fot the village children, in spite of the fact l3iat a saber- 
tooth tiger had not been seen for decades. Why wouldn't 
they? — ^because of t^je inherent value to the learner of 
merely being exposed to a subject, the mastery of which 
hed been so vital to the tribe's very survival. 

Is~the teaching of reading to college students analag- 
ous to the teaching of "Saber-Tooth Tiger Hunting?" 

For decades the college teacher has been presenting in- - 
fonnation to stjbdents for them to consume, digest, and 
return for evaluation.- His vehicles for presentation have 
fitimarily been 'the textbook, and his own dynamic classroom per- 
sonality. And, for, seme teachers and students this iias been 
a very effective, process . Ilecently, however, the process 
has been severely challenged. 

• Higher education of yesterday was designed for the very 
bright, by the very bright. Today, higher education's pur- 
pose is- changing. ?Ihe recent U.S. Department of Health, . 
Education an^ Welfare ^ (HEW) Report 6n Higher Education 
'observed, "The needs of society and the diversity ^ of students ' 
now entering college require a fresh look at \^at 'going to 
college' means". Ihe' report was critical of "...over- 
enphasis on acadanic credential's, isolation of students and 
faculty fron the world — a grcwing rigidity and uniformity of 
structure that makes higher education reflect less and less 
the interests of society". And," it concluded , "we need many 
alternate paths to an education", (6, p.iii) - - 

■ ' Trends 

Mdst college' teachers are awcure that today's freshmen 
bring to college different approaches to learning than their 
parents did. This is why catalog course descriptions are 
such terms as' "understanding media" and "visual rhetoric".- 
This is why closed circuit TV is becoming an "in thing". 
This is why the overhead projector,, the super-eight pro- 
jector, the learning carrel, the. sound film strip projector, ^ 
the aiidio-cassett recorder, etc., etc. are beocming standard 
tools on the college campus . And, this is why the success- 
ful textbooks currently being published cire no longer de- . 
signed like sterile encyclopedia and written like dissert- . 



ations. (e.^. Montage) (8 & 2L,l, 
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Enlightened teachers , publishers , and audio-visued. 
media organizations are increasingly showina a sensitivity 
to the characteristics of today's college student. 

Ijtplications . ' '\ ' *' 

With the gixwing awareness of the potential of various 
media's contribution to the learning process, has cone the 
legitiinate concern of many educators that the basic purposes 
of education may became obscure. - Time magazine recently 
focused on one aspect of this problem: 

Peihaps the 'greatest danger in the new viealth 
of reading materials^ is that it will tenpt seme 
schools to spend money on flashy hardware and 
neglect the iob of teaching teacher^ how to 
use it effectively. (5, p. 60) - 

One group of * ^ucationai psychologists, has placed its 
oar in the busy waters of media innovation by' demafxiing ' \ 
that "behavorial objectives" be prepared before the teacher 
dares to throw .a switch, flip a transparency, or "titter a 
word. 

Another force to be reckoned with durirjg this "renais- 
sance of media" period is the "innovation for innovation's 
sake" advocate, ltds enthusiastic educator builds his case 
v^le ignoring the "Hawthorne Halo Effect" which frequently . 
acconpanies educational experimentation. He will statist- 
ically justify a radical instructional procedure which.-^. 
defies all the rational instincts. of seined teachers. 

A major challenge for today's educator is to use 
media effectively to reach his students, \^Mle not being 
taken in by the fads of 'instructional technology. 

Conclusions 

Today's college student arrives on carrpus having ac- 
cumulated knowledge f ran many sources ether than the printed 
page. During his two decades of life "television has in- 
creasingly beccme the most inportant medium for mass ocm- 
munication. Yet,- probably few educators^ '^ill agree that the 
values of a "preliterate society" vall take] over during the 
remainder of the century. [, j • 

With authorities of all hues calling for education to 
adjust to meet the changing demands of society, with students 
appropriately requesting that instruction be "relevant", 
the conscientious educator's: task is nut a siitple bne. 

•Hie effective teacher must decide: 

1. What subject-matter is worth teaching. 

2. What media will be most effective in helping stu- 
dents achieve specific learning objectives. 

3 . Hew to determine the effectiveness of the learning ' 
process . 



Madia available for presenting information to students 
have changed dramatically in the past few years^, and the 
excellent teacher vdll* continue to use them to create the 
nost effective learning envirOTnent possible. In addition, 
the teacher must recognize that the message presented by the 
nedia is of far greater inportance than the iredia itself . 
And, finally, the ultimate criterion to be used in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of an educational program is vjhether 
or not the student learned. 
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What the College Reading Specialists 
Should Know and Can Do Ahout Vision 



Roseleen P, Gaffhey 



Vision is a qprplicated psychophysiologic process 
which at the time of birth has not reached its full state 
of TOturity. The development of normal visual function de- 
pends upon uniiTTDaired use of the visual apparatus after 
birth. If vision is not developed during the first few 
months of life it may be permanently inpaired. For this 
reason an infant with a suspected ocular defect or- im- 
bal^ce should be referred protptly to an opthalnologist 
for evaluation. '\ „ . 

As the t/isual sys^ki develops, visual acuity inproves 
yntil approximately the eighth year \^^en full TOtential 
tias been achieved. 

• Visual acuity is defined as th^. ndnimum 'Separable, the . 
•smallest distance between two points that can he discerned. 
If tte pattern to be resolved is comDlex, as in the case 
of reading letters, an interpretation of this pattern is 
necessary, which is not a function of the eye alone but a 
coTPlex physiologic process -termed minimum cognoscible. 
Itiis is vjhat is tested when we measure the visual acuity 
of an individual** (1) , 

The normal eye c^ identify a letter that subtends a 
total of five minutes of arc'with^its ccnponents subtending 
one minute of arc. The vision in each eye is tested sep- 
.arately with and without glasses and expressed as a fraction. 
1^ numerator of this fraction denotes distance in feet at 
v^ich the test is conducted, usually 20 feet, and the de- 
noninator the distance at which the smallest letters read 
subtend an angle 6f 5 minutes . Thus the vision of a normal 
eye is 20/20. 

■ . ^ , . * 

Factors Affecting Vision 
aI Physiological 

1 . Refractive errors 

In a normal sized eye, the imagie of , an object 
20 feet away autoratically falls onto the retina, the sensory 
layer of the eye. This is termed an ennetropic eye. 
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The hyperopic eye. (A). With accommodation 
relaxed (B) Effect of accommodation on para- 
llel rays. 

However, in the early years of life when the 
eye has not yet reached full growth, the image of an object . 
20 feet away falls behind the retina causing a blur. This 
is ccrpensated for by the lens becoming more convex in an 
amount sufficient to bring the image into focus on the 
retineu "Itie adjustment is tenned acconmodatioh. This type 
' of eye is described as hyoeropic or far sighted eye. 



Refraction by normal emmetropic eye. 



As growth continues, an eye may beocine slightly 
larger than normal- so that the image from a distance >Df 20 
feet falls in front of the retina. There is no compensatory 
mechanism available to move the image bade onto t>^e rctma 
. with the result that the object may not be seen at all or 
may be indistinct. Ihis is termed a myopic or near sighted 
eye. 

One other type of optical imbalance may occur 
either with or without hyperopic or myopia. It is an ^ 
irregularity of the corneal curvature which causes a blurred 
image that cannot be corpensated for by altering the dis- 
tance from the object of regard.. iMs is described as 
astigmatism. 

6i 
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Myopia, (A) Parallel rays cross In front of ' 
retina. (B) Effect of concave lens on parallel 
rays. 



If indicated, the hyperopia eye can be corrected 
by convex spectacles. 'Ihis is the only type of refractive 
error that my be partially or fully corpensated for by the 
eye itself throu^ accortmodation. Glasses are not required 
in early life. The hyperopia may be partially or fully out- 
grcwn. . . 

Myopic refractive errors require v r. ^ex lenses while 
astigmatism can be corrected by cylindrical lenses that 
correct the blunred maqe on the retina. Neither of these 
refractive errors will be outgrown nor can they be altered 
by eye training. 

2. Crystalline Lens 

Acaarmcdation is defined as a change Jki the 
convexity of 'the crystalline lens in order to brir^ an lin- 
age of an object into focus. It occurs v^enever an cfcject 
is nearer than 20 feet. The closer the object, the greater 
the dejTBnd on the acccimodative mechanism. In early life, 
the lens is quite flexible and so can acootrtxiate over a 
wic3e range. Ihe gradual loss of flexibility with age 
diminishes the range of accamodation. This loss is usually 
unnoticed lontil the mid-forty aqe bracket is rec^hed and we 
begin to have difficulty reading fine print. At this point 
reading glasses are required. 

AcoatTiTodation and converaence, occur simulta- 
neously. Accantodation is necessary to focus a near image 
on the -retina. Converqence occurs in order to have the 
image fall on the macula of the eye, that portion of the 
retina capable pf fine visual discrimination. 

B. Pathological 
1. Cataract 

An opacity of the crystalline lens is termed 
a cataract.- By this definition alinost every adult has 
catJaracts in the sense they have fine opacities of the 
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lenses. However, the tisrm cataract is usually restricted 
to opacities of the lens that significantly interfere with 
vision. If the visual ijnpainnent beocmes severe, the lens 
iwy be surgicadly renewed. With optical correction to 
OGn|)ensate for the lost lens, vision is regained. 

Half of all blincaness is preventable. The two 
main causes of preventable blirtdness are strabismus and 
glaubqma. 

2. Strabisnus , 
When the visual axes are iirproperly aligned and 
the disparity cannot be ocnijensated for by fusion, the 
ocndition is termed strabisnus. Fusion is defined as mental 
bleniiixj of two similar images fonning a single image. 

The potential for binocular vision just as, in 
inxiocular vision is pitesent at birth but dependent upon use 
and experience for develognent. If the two eyes cannot 
function as a coordinated team, diplopia or double vision 
results. Since diplopia is intolerable, one image may be 
suppressed. If the eyes are alternately suppressed, vision 
will be developed and maintained. In an infant, if the same 
eye is constantly deviated or turned, it Will not develop 
full vision. In an oldey child vto has already developed 
vision, a deterioration may occur.. TMs type of visual loss 
is tenwBd strabisnus amblyopia and may be, rehabilitated if 
the child is treated early. Since most strabismus occurs- 
early in life when si^ression to eliminate the diplopia 
easily cccurs, people with strabismus generally do not see 
double. Adults do not lose vision due to strabismus acquired 
after matxirity. 

The many causes of strabismus vary from the 
sinple :ieed of spectacle glasses to diseases such as myasthe- 
nia cnavis or intraocular tumors. It is for this reason 
tha^, all persons with strabismus should vmdergo opthal- 
i«>^ogical examination to nile out other diseases. 

If a person has one eye constantly turned and 
* does not ootplain of diplopia, the strabismus should not 
effect reading ability. If a person is suspected of having 
reading difficulties due to poor eye coordination, he may 
try reading for a f€M hours with one eye covered. If no 
change occurs in syirptons, it is unlikely that they are re- 
lated t6 poor coordination. . If symptoms inprove, consider 
referral for a detailed opthalmic evaluation. 

At this point, a quotaition from a seniinar on 
dyslexia, consisting of leading opthalmologists fron the 
United States and Canada (2) may be of interest to you: 

'*(!) Not enough objective scientifie 
evidence yet exists to prove^ that perceptual 
I motor training of the visual system can sig- 

nificantly infl^ience reading disability. 

(2) In coping with dyslexia, op- 
thalmologists should be involved in an inter- 
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disciplinary approach, which ideally consists 
of an educator, opthalmologist , pediatrician, 
and psychologist with available consultation 
from a neurologist, psychiatrist, reading 
specialist, audiolo^is't and social worker. 

(3) Eye care> should never b^, treated 
in isolation when the patient has been re- 
ferred with a reading problem. 

.2. (4) The belief that eye dominance can 
be at the root of so profound and broad a 
human problem as reading and learning disabil- 
ity is both naive, simplistic, and unsupported 
by scientific data. 

(5) Latent strabismus may be associated^ 
with a reading disability in certain indiv- 
iduals. This may be treated according to the 
doctor's own opthalmo logical principles, but 

it is significant to the learning problem only 
in improving reading ''com'fort or efficiency." 

(6) Eye glasses, including bifocals, 
prescribed specifically for the treatment, of 
dyslexia have not proven effective. 

(7) Just how children with reading 
disabilities should be taught is a technical 
problem in educational science, which lies 
outside the competency of the' medical profession 

(8) Educational research is needed in 
the correction and prevention of reading 
disabilities. 

(9) Children with reading disabilities, 
once diagnosed, should be removed from the 
milieu where accepted methods of teaching 

are practiced, in order to give them special 
instruction along totally different lines. 

(10) The percentage of dyslexiCs with- 
in the community has been overestimated by 
some writers. Others have underestimated the 
magnitude of the problem. Regardless of the 
actual figure, reading disabilities among child- 
ren are grive enough" and sufficiently important 
to Justify an official recognition. 

(11) A national' commission should be 
established to review research presently available 
and identify specific areas for further work in 
the scientific as well as the educational area. 

3 . Glaucxama 

Ihe other cause of preventable blindness is 
glaucana. Glauoona. is present \^^ien the nomal intraocular 
pressure exceeds pb^siologic limits. It is an insidious 
disease in that it painlessly destroys vision and can 
eventually cause total blindness if mtreated. It can be 
detected easily by sinple tests. However, these tests 
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can only be perf onned by a physician since the eye must 
be anesthetized. It can occur at any age but the incidence . 
increases fron age forty. Although the person with glauoata 
must retain under irvedical care for life, this disease can , 
be controlled by V^ious types of medications so that nontal 
vision* can be mainSined throughout life. 

C. ^ Phaxmaoolqgical . , , 

The many drugs affecting vision directly include 
alcohol and LSD. In addition many other drugs may have 
side effects involving vision. ^Itiis includes certain 
tranquilizers and seizure prevention medications . 

' D. Psychological . 

The intimate relationship between the eye and the 
mind has been well docunented throughout history. However ^ 
the decision as to v^ether the eye is the cause of or the . 
target area for psychological problems should be made only 
after evaluation by an opthalmologist in addition to con- . 
sUltation with a psychiatrist or psychologist. 

This discussion has only touched lightly on sane of 
the nore inportant facts about vision. It is by no means 
corplete. However, it is hoped they may be of sane interest 
*to you. 
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A Comparison of the Reading Abilities 

of a Junior College Population 
and the Readability Levels of Their Texts 



Jon M. Hagstrom 
Columbia Junior College. 



♦ ■ . 

In the surmer of 1969 this writer conducted a study of 
readability of textbooks for three different courses at Col- 
imbia Junior College. In addition to the report of the read- 
ability levels for the various texts, suggestions vjere also 
inade on how students could best oop^ with the^e text^ in 
tenns of the table of contents, the index, the glossary, the ^ 
^-of -chapter questions, etc. As part of the report, sug- 
gestions were made on how the student oould best study-read 
the text. While conducting the readability portion of the 
^ study, it soon b^ame apparent that the majority of the texts 
being. evaluated igere beyond the reading. abilities of many of 
the students for whom they were intended. TVro of the three 
texts in one course, for exanple, were rated on the Dale-'^ 
Chall fonttula at grade 16 or graduate level in difficulty. 
These texts were being used by slfii^nts in a non-transfer ter- 
minal course in int roduct ory biology. Even without testing,-- • 
the students for their reading ability, ip wDuld.be logica3r- 
to assume that the students would not be able to effectively 
deal with these textbooks and learh from them. 

In order to determine whether in fact such discrepancies 
did exist and viiether these discrepancies were college-wide, 
it was decided to conduct a more thorough study. Such a study 
wuld entail two factors: the assessment of the reading abil- 
ities of the students at the college, ani tbi^ assessment of 
the readability levels of the texts and teaOier-prepared mater- 
ials for each class in the college. Because of contingencies 
not realized in the planning portion of the study, both of 
these factors had to he modified later in the project. In- 
stead of testing the whole student population of the college, 
we had to settle for a representative sanpli;rig. And instead 
of conducting a readability analysis of all of the texts and • 
teacher^repared materials, only those texts and materials 
related to the classes tested were analyzed. 

It- should be made clear at the outset that this study 
was -not conducted to provide definitive research data or to . 
provide an example of hew pure research should bfe carried out. 

, . . . 
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It was conducted to provide scroe answers^ to scm^ vexinq ques- 
tions, to provide teaching oolleagues wi'th some information 
about one or two of the characteristics of their students, and 
to provide sate information for the feeder high schools abcat 
the chareicteristics of their graduates. It was hoped, in co- 
ition, that teaching oolleeigiues in other disciplines vcqld 
learn' about and begin to appreciate the significant relaticn- 
sh;Lp between the re2ding abilities of their students and the 
difficulty levels of the materials with whidi they were asked 
to deal. It was one of the aiits of the study, in fact, to 
generate enou^ interest in this reading ability-readability 
relationship to oondudt in- service workdiops to teadi instruct- 
ors how to apply a readability fomula when making textbook 
selections. ^ • 

TJiis study, then, is not research locking for an applic- 
ation? it is an application looking to answer seme questions 
within a ocraminity^oollege setting. 

CHARfi CmUS T I CS OF "Vm PC3PUIATICN 

Colutt>ia Junior College, as a college in- the Cetlifomia 
Catnunity College system, is an open-door institutipn. As 
such,x the student body is representative of the general pop- 
ulatiOT of the area served and includes students whose aca- 
deroic aptitudes range from the lowest to the hi^est level on 
ary scale. A primary concern of the institution as reflected 
in its philosophy and guiding principles is that the open door 
does not beoote a revolving door, but rather helps eadi stu- 
(ient to achieve that level of success of which te is capable by 
carefully structuring the leanpjig situation. In this setting, 
texts and tl^ teacher beocme secondary in iiT|»rtanoe, while 
the structuring of the learning experience f or eacAi individual 
participant is the prinary res]ponsibility of the institution. 

In its three years of operation, ^e instructional pro- 
gram of Columbia junior College has been developed to plaoe 
maxiitun at|3hasis on the involvement of a carefully structured 
series of learning ei^rienpes which will allcM each individual 
participant to achieve progressively higher levels of learn- 
ing in the selected area based on his own rate of learning. 
The instructional program is based on iarge group, anall group, 
ar^ ixxiividual R+nidy uj.ycinization. Much eni^tiasis is given >to 
individualizing learning and to providing learning experiences, 
throu^ which students may progress at their cwn paoe. 
Mary of the materials used in the classes are teacher-prepared. 

On the basis of tbree years ejqjerienoe in the develop- 
ment of such an instructional ajjproach, it has beocme ^^jarent 
that greater attention most Ije given to devising the means 
by v^ch the student is assured the optiirum of]portunity to 
achieve success in his individual learning program. At least 
a part of that concerns the relative difficulty of the course 
materials in the student's individu^ learning program. 

In a study conducted by Belden' (1) , the author states, 
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. ' If course materials are*on a lefvel above the - 
reading skill of the students, frustratibn/ 
' anxiety arid failure result. ' Without doubt, 
the relationship betweeyi'the difficulty of mat- 
erial -and the reading ^ility of the stidents 
present one of the -most pressing problenis for; 
those who rely upon printed materials 'for learn- 
• • ing ej^rienoes. 

J ^ In view of this observation and in view of the fact that 
the instructional approach at Columbia Junior College still 
relies heavily on printed materials, for learning e>q)eriences , 
it was decided to piirsue the question presented earlier. Thatp> 
question restated is— to wKat>extent, if at all,, is there a 
difference betv^en the, reading abilities of students in se- ' 
lected classes and the readability difficulty of the texts used 
in those classes? ^ 

" Early in the Winter Quarter, I571, testing of selected 
classes was begun, rrhe Diagnostic Reading Test' , Fonn A (7) 
was given to a total~oF 359 students in 16'aifFerent classes. ^ 
None of the students was tested more than once. Those stu- 
dents who had taken the test previously were excused frm 
c?lass for the testing , period. 

Ihe results of this reading test' are shown on •C?±>le-I., 
Thi3 Table reveals jthat 35.9 percent of the population test- 
ed were reading at/br above grade levfel 13. itiose reading 
slightly below, gr^e level, or at grades 10, 11, and 12, con- 
stitute 33.5% of /the population. 19.1% of the population 
were reading at^a grade level of 7-8-9, or junior high school ' 
level. Those^eading below the 7th grade level, of ability con-" 
prise llA%/5f those tested. In other words, slightly over 
one-thir^^ the tested g^up were reading at or above grade . 
level^>4Chile a little less than two-thirds were reading below 
i^ir grade level. o 
^ According to McClellan (6) who cites Halfter (4) and 
ladley (3) , these results are in line with other studies of 
a similar^ kind. And while it may be somev^tot oomfoirting to 
find that similar studies have revealed like results, it is 
truly distU3±>ing to oontenpla^te the seriousness of the fact 
that approximately two-thirds of a freshman class will have 
a crippling reading handicap. ^ ' 

At the same time that the testing was being conducted, 
assistants were being interviewed,- seleuLed; and trained to 
help conduct the readability analysis of the numerous texts 
using the Dale-Chall formula (2) . Four assistants were fin-- 
ally selected and trained and began work in lata' January. . 
Ihose assistants did the major portion of the sample taking, 
the counting of sentences in the samples, , and the determin- 
ing of unfamiliar words vAnen cotpared to the Dale-Chall 
list of 3000 familiar words. Ihe carputational tasks, how- 
ever, were ccitpleted by the investigation. 

Table II sliiovs that in a number of cases the required 
texts for the courses are somewhat inappropriate when ccrpar- 



ad with the average reading achievement of the class . Class 
. B, for exant>le,-has three required texts, only one pf which 

• may be said to be appropriate for the entire class. The other 
two texts at grade levels 13-15 and 16, are, if we consider 
the class reading grade level of 11.1, probably not going to- 

. be of sufficient value to the students to learn f ran them at ■ 
maximal levels. At least it can be said of the teskts required 
f or Class B that ONE of the texts is probably suitable even 
if two others are not. In those classes where only one text 

• is used, however, and ^ere that text is beyond the 'capabil- 
ities of the majority of the class members, the student is 
really har^capped. Such is the case in Class E. The cor- 
rected grade level of the text is 16, or graduates level , vAiile 
the class raiding grade level is 10.9. To expect that the 
majority of students will optimaliy learn frm tlu.s text is 
irdeed questionable. In courses using multiply' texts and , 
assvming that the grade level difficulty of at loaf - one or 
two of the texts is ccnnvensurate witli, the reading aoility _ 
levels of the majority of the class„ students would appear to 
stand a better chance to leam more and therefore succeed more. 
Class D, a U.S. History class, for. instance , has four requir- 
ed texts. T!t\e class reading grade level is 11.4 and two of 
the required texts are in the 11-12 difficulty range. Un- 
fortunately, these two texts are required collateral reading 
and do not have the weight of the other two texts vAuch are 
the primary texts for the course. These other two .texts have 
a corrected reading gfade level of- 13-15 and 16+ respectively. 
In some cases, then, the student does riot have ah advantage 
with courses using m-il-tiple texts. 

Rather than looking only at the class reading grade 
level and ccmparing tri^t to the difficulty level of tiie text 
or texts required, it may be useful to look at the actual read- 
ing ability range of a representative class. Class C, an Art. 
History course, for example, has one required text with a 
qraded difficulty level of 13-15. The class reading grade 
level is 11.5 and there are 30 students in the class. Of 
these thirty students, less than half (12) a^e, ^^f^P^ 
grade level while 8 more are reading at a level slightly be- 
low lOth grade reading ability. Eighteen of the thirty Stu- 
d2(ts"in tSs class, in other words, will probably experience 
serious difficulty iti learning from this text. In another in- 

• stance, this time with .an introductory sociology class of 2S 
stuients with, a class reading grade level average of 10.9, the 
one required text has a corrected grade level of 16 or grad- 
uate 1^1. Five of the tvrenty-five students are reading at ^ 
their grade level, nine are reading at a level slightly below 

- or at 12th grade reading ability level, while, the remaining 
"^eleven students are reading belcw the tenth grade level. I.i 
view of the graded difficulty level of the text for this . 
cSsfitWld seem logical to assume that the majority of 
stuients in this class wDuld firvi it difficult to learn f ran . 
the printed material. 
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OOtXXUSIONS AND PEaS'WENDMTONS 

Of the twent^nine texts evaluated for the sixtefen diff- 
erent classes, aljDDSt half of them/ or 14, proved to be inapr 
propriate for the learners if we say that a text should not be 
rtcre than one grade level above the reading ability of thp 
-student who uses it. If, in addition, the results of this 
study are borne out by replication in other college settings. 
It would appear iITperati^fe that readability as a factor in. 
textbook Election be chaitpioned throughout our colleges. 

It may be argued^ and correctly so, that the texts for 
a course in rnost colleges and universities are not the only 
materials used for instruction; but it is also true that texts 
and other written materials constitute the primary means of 
instruction for the learner. And v^ile it is also true that 
many of our colleagues in other disciplines have expressed 
genuine concern about tlie reading abilities of their students, 
they have at the same time almost totally disregarded or have 
been ignorant of the inportance of the difficulty levels of 
the materials they choose for their classes. It is incum- 
bent upon the reading specialist, therefore, not only to. pro- 
vide evidence that such discrepancies do exist, but he must 
also be willing to make an effort to teach his colleagues how 
to atplc^ the tools which measure readability. 

It may be, however, that the Dale-Chall readability for- 
mula used in this study, or any other similar formula for that 
matter, does not adequately measure the kinds of factors vdiich 
need to be measured in textbooks. It is 'therefore recomvend- 
ed that other kinds of devices or formulas be developed vMch 
vrould more adequately assess many more characteristics than 
are currently measured by extant readability formulas. A 
scale could be developed, for exanple, vM,ch would include in 
addition to readability ^levels such factors as the existence 
and usefulness of such author-publisher aids as indexes, 
glossaries, end-of-ch^ter questions, chapter sumnaries, etc. 
These factors ^en weighted and coupled with traditional read- 
ability levels might provide, the untrained instructor with ' 
more adequate information for textbook selection. — "^'^ 

The final responsibility for the^^T0ice-<j^^ 
ials for classroom userest3.,j««rt^^ but publish- 

ers also ha^^aJaa^er--£es^nsi^^ here. It is therefore 
_je2aDaoendetf*'mat all of us urge publishers to take into con- 
sideration the readability levels of texts vAien they approach 
specific markets. Publishers should also be urged to adver- 
tise the readability levels of specific texts and other mat- 
erials in order to insure that unsuspecting or lantrained in- 
structors do not make an inappropriate selection. Seme pub- 
lishers and teaching colleagues may argue that readability 
formulas as they currently exist have serious limitations be- 
cause they do not measure concept difficulty. This is general- 
ly true, but, as Martin (5) has said. 

Without seme reliable measure of difficulty 
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those v^o need to be able to match reader abil- 
ity and difficulty level can rely only on judg- 
irent. Trained judgrrent can be good, but there 
is general agreernent, that even with its liirdt- 
ations/ a good formula can be. better. 
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Clozing the tap.- 
An Approach to Solving Reading Prohlems 
at San lose City Coiiege 



Charles F. Hunter 
San Jose City College 



Ttie dilewna of >*iy Johnny can't read is magnified over a 
thcjusand tixtes each year at San JOse City College. A niriber 
of years ago this problem was recognized and steps were taken 
to remedy it. Basing their early program on the philosophy 
that there exists a tight correlation between redding and 
writing ability, the English Department established a track- 
ing systan vMcAi wrics as follows. All students who scored 
belcw 27 on the speed section of the Davis Reading Ttest ^ ad- 
ministered as part of the entrance battery, were plioicr in 
two oc3R|3UlsQry English classes: English C, a remedial read- 
jjig class, and English D, a remedial writing class. Upon 
successful conpletion of both classes, the student was then 
pemdtted to take English 92, an advanced ranedial oonpbsi- 
tion class and then the regtilar college freshman OQn|X)sition 
class, English lA. Both English C and D were established as 
non-credit pass/fail courses v*iich met three times a week in 
classes of 30. Regular English instructors tau^t both the C 
and D sections in spite of the' fact that ncaie have had any 
training in the teaciiing of reading.- Qtphasis in the reading 
sections was heaviest on speed and ocnprehension, and normally 
a speed and conprehension score was obtained during each class 
session. In addition to the QDntrolled Reader and reading 
pacers, various SRA kits and books were th6 foundations for 
this course. Uhfortunately, the success of this approach was 
saneviiiat limited. Needs of individual students were subordin- 
ated to the focus on speed and ocnprehension, and many of the 
weaker students became frustrated and. dropped the course. 

Two years ago the idea of using pEura^rofessionsils under 
the si:pervision of a reading, specialist was proposed, and the 
present reading program began. San Jose City College has a 
combined day/evening enrollment of approsdmately 13,000 stu- 
dents, rxiring the current school year our English C program 
will have served over 1200 students in secticMis of 15 to 33. 
With the exception of four sections taught in the evening by . 
regularly credentialed instnxtors, the remaining sections 
have all been tau^t by para-professionals working under^^my 
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direct supervision. Each of our para-professionals possesses 
or is within 6 units of possessing an MA in English fron San 
Jose State. None of them has had any formlized training in 
the teaching of reading. Prior to beginning work in our read- 
ing program, they have attended a series of senanars dealing 
with various aspects of reading diagnosis and instruction. In 
' addition, we meet twice a month to discuss readings assigned 
in various texts purchased for this purpose, and we have for 
the lait year been fortunate to have obtained the services of • 
Dr. Miles A. Tinker as a consultaint. As part of nry assignment 
o I am present in each section for ten to fifteen minutes, dur-r 
ing vMch tine I evaluate instruction, help individual stu- 
dents, and scmetiires teach demonstration lessons. These eval- 
uations are used during our frequent informal conferences as 
a basis for suggesting change or to give direction to future 
lesson planning. During the present semester we have four 
paA-professionals involved in the program, each of whan has 
three sections of English C. 

The speed sectioa of the Davis Reading Test is still be- 
ing used for placing students m the various English classes, 
as was noted earlier. However, we are currently involved in a 
study tc determine a better way to place students as well as 
to test the validity of the assumption that reading and writ- 
. ing expertise is scraahow related. Pending the results of this 
sti^y we shall continue to use the Davis . Unfortunately, these 
scores reflect achievement in an area of dubious value for 
selection of students who are si^sedly remedial readers, 
and the result is that we wind up with 30 students ^o are 
assigned to the same readir^ class but who in fact have wide- 
ly varied skills and problems. In an effort to minimize this 
pn±>ler\ we have been using the Iowa Silent Reading Test as both 
a diagnostic aid and for pre-post test results to assess the 
effectiveness of our program. During the first two class ses- 
sions of the semester, the Iowa is administered. We take the 
results and then reassign students according to' areas of 
greatest need as indicated by the scores. When there are 
three sections per hour, as we have during the Fall semester, 
we nomally have one section vsMch deals with word attack, 
including both syllabication and phonics (disguised as spell- 
ing ) , literal cotprehension skills, and practice in reading 
such things as maps, charts and graphs, as well as basic 
study skills. 'The middle sections nomally emphasize vocab- 
ulary development through the use of roots, prefixes and suf- 
fixes , interpretive comprehension , sane rate training , and 
study skills. The top sections deal with developing flexible 
-reading rates, critical reading skills as well as practice in 
all aspects of conprehension , and study skills. During the 
spring semester vten our enrollment drops we normally have 
only two sections per hour. The division usually has the 
slower sections doing work on word attack, practical reading 
of maps, graphs, and charts, vocabulary .developnent, study 
skills, and ccmprehension, while the faster sections deal with 
rate of reading, conprehension ,. critical reading skills, 
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study skills, and vocabulary developnent . 

Because of the size of our sections, our class wori^ is 
necessarily conducted in the form of groi:?? assignments. We 
are currenUy using Free to Read by Bartman and Oppor tunity 
' for Skillful Readina^ET^T^fe as the basic texts f Wiese texts 
are si^iemented with a variety of other materials including 
SRA's Better Reading books, Witty's ^ Can Be A Better Read- 

and the. books which acootrpany the ControITea" Reader ,l^ch 
we use to teach preview techniques as well as to give practice 
m reading for speed and corprehension. As far as mechanical 
equipnent is oonoemed, we have a tachistoscope, is 
used two or three times per semester in each section to dem- 
onstrate visual span concepts and to motivate the students to 
beeane more fluent readers* These machines are so popular 
that we allow students to check them out overnight and week- 
ends to practice with at heme. 

Finally, we use clozure to strengthen vocabulary and com- 
prehension in a most inpressive manner as well as to involve 
the students in the learning process. Bormuth (3), Rankin (6), ' 
and others have conducted studies on the utility of clozxire 
in evaluating ootprehension. Bloaner (1) , Heitzman (5) , Rx>- 
ssinch (7) , and Schneyer (8) , have found that this procedure 
IS valuable in teaching as well as diagnosis. Our utiliza- 
tion of clozure at. City College has been as a teaching device 
rather than for diagnostic purposes. For this an instructor 
will select an article v*uch he feels might be of interest to 
the class and systematically delete words, leaving in place of 
the words a blank of standardized length so the stident will 
be unable to tell whether the word was long or short . Con- 
monly we leave out every fifth or seventh word, but it is pos- 
sible to vary this according to the nature of the material, 
the coTpetencies of the students, and vjhat we are attenpting 
to teach them. For exaitple, it woj^s very successfully if * 
you leave out parts of speech, such as every verb or adjective. 
We have also deleted numerical' measures , as in recipes. The 
concept behind clozure is that if the student is familiar with 
a situation being described, he should, fron his own es^r- . 
ienoe as well as the context, be able to supply the missing 
words used by the author in the original text,' or at least 
words vjhidn made sense within the context* m sometimes col- 
lect these exercises, which are normally duplicated and dis- ' 
tributed to each student. However, our more camon procedure 
is to wait lontil each student has oortpleted his paper and then 
place him in a group of six or eight to discuss their word 
choices. Each groip is told to cone up with a polished copy 
consisting of the best choice for* each blank as mutually 
decided by the entire groip. In listening to these discuss- 
ions ,we frequently hear a great deal of critical thinking be- 
ing expressed, as well as discussion of such things as style, 
and tone, although these exact terms may not be used. Firally, 
after each groip has occtpleted a polished copy, thfe class 
reconvenes and each group tries to justify its choices when 
there is a difference. One of the obvious benefits of this 



ajpprokch is that it permits each student to l^am , from his 
peers the shades of meaning various words can carry in spe- 
cific cr text. The discussions v*iich center around seme of 
the word choices are frequently spirited and noisy as each, 
student develops, an awcireness of the inportance of knowing 
what eac±i word means. 

To illustrate hcM well this approach works, consider the 
following example . One of the para-professionals had been • 
woricing with clozure quite frequently last semester, often 
onoe a week. Seeing that her students were becaning very 
proficient at sv^lyinrj meaning fron context, she passed out 
a copy of Carroll's "Jafcbervrocky" as a present. The iitinBdiate 
reaction from the class was silence and stoney faces. How- 
ever, as the poem was read to them a few began to anile, and 
by the end all looked as though they had ootprehended -at 
least part of the poem. In the discussion which followed, it 
was amazing to listen to various students affix meanings to 
such words as slithy and vprpal, and even more iitpressive 
tQ find that they ^oould identify these words according to 
function. This they were able to do because of Carroll's u^ 
of standardized English prefixes and suffixes. To "top this 
off, orM^^-s£''t3"i<fe'' students composed a song entitled "Je^^er- 
wodiy Man" which'^his rock group played at a concert in Dec- 
ember. Ttie potential of clozvurfe as an instructional aid is 
both enormous and terribly exciting. 

Turning now to results, we have what we feel are seme 
fairly iitpressive gains using this approach. Ttie typiceil 
English C student enrolled in the program during the Spring 
1970 semester gained 1 year-9 months as measured by the over- 
edl score on the Iowa Silent Reading Test , using Aivanoed 
Form cyi for the pre-test and Mvanoed Form DM for the post- 
test. In ocnpiling these statististics , r^310 students. 
Difference in percentiles for each of the sub-scores is in- 
dicated in the following chaurt: 





Form CM Form DM 


Rate 


31 %ile 


62 %ile 


Comprehension 


20 


41 


Directed Reading. 


20 . 


25 


Poetry Comprehension 


16 


28 


Vocabulary 


13 


21 


Sentence Comprehension 


9 , 


19 


Paragraph Comprehension 


18 


27 


Use of the Index 


19 


31 


Selection of Key Words. 


30 


42 


Overall Score 


13 • 


32 




Grade Level 


Score 


Overall Score 


8.2 


10.1 



While we are pleased with these results, we feel that 
there are many things which we can do to strengthen our pro- 
gram. For exanple, we have a large nunter of Chicano students 
for v*iam English is a second language. None of us is ad- 
equately trained to deal with this problem in the most 




efficient nanner, so we lean on our Cooperative Learning 
Program vdiich supplies us with student tutors. I try to work 
with the itiDst severely handicapped readers on an individual- 
ized basis, v^ich is seldom possible because of time. Our 
counseling department is -working on the developinent of a study 
skills course v^Mch will be of enormous valu^ to rrany of our 
students. Members of various departments, including history, 
cosmetology , and hone eoononics, have asked for help in pre- 
paring materials and lessons for students who cire having 
difficulty in reading assigned materials in those courses. 
Still, we axe fao0d with a one-semester course vMch Ccunries 
no credit and v^ch most students pass because they do show 
significant irrprovement on the Iowa test* A student \<^hb 
begins the semester reading at Qie fifth grade level and 
finishes the course reading at the seventh grade level does 
not need to repeat the course. At this point we offer 
nothing else for him. We do have a separate speed 
reading course, but this. is inappropriate for the type of _ 
students each semester vrtio voluntarily repeat the course be- 
cause they feel it has helped them, but ^we need somethii^ mDre. 
We obviously need a lab set-up in v*dch we could deal with our 
most severely handicapped readers • Although we do reach large 
niinbers of students each semester, we are 5>ainfully aware of 
our failure to adequately deal. with the most severely handi- 
capped in a more effective manner. We need to develop a 
sequence of courses so that it will be possible for a student 
to move from the sixth grade level of reading corpetency to 
the eighth or ninth or tenth if this be the potential for that 
individual. We need to consider assigning credit to these 
courses. We need to develop a more reliable and up-to-date 
testing instrument so that we might be more timed in to the 
needs of each student. 

In the meantime, we shall continue with our present pro- 
gram, making any modifications \^^ch seam necesscury or de- 
sirable and which won't cost any money since we are faced 
with a very tight budget for the caning year. Looking back 
on these two years there is a tendency to feel smug tsecause 
what we have new is so obviously st^jerior to vjhat existed on 
canpus three or four years ago. Despite the fact that we have 
succeeded in dozing the gap during this time, we must seek 
other ways to cane even closer to helping each of our students 
realize his potential. 
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The Relationship of Affective Clianges 
\ to Cognitive SIdlis Deveiopment 

\ . 4* . ." 

\ Luanne P. King 

\. Educational Development Center 

Claremont College 

\ The purpose of this paper is to stimulate greater in- 
terest in the affective domain of educational objectives, on 
the of learning skills specialists v^o may still think 
of thti^ir work prinarily as a mission to develop cognitive 
functibns. Inplied by this purpose is the conviction that 
teacheiis v^o are working to develop the academic skills of 
studentk should begin to think of themselves as facilitating 
ccunseldrs v*io can bring about significant affective changes 
in their\ students*, attitudes toward learning and being. 
Also inpilcit in the thinking of this pe^r is an invitation 
to teachers to embark on a course of developing nxDre auth- 
entically \human relationships with students vMch would be 
a source of mutual fulfillment and personal growth. With- 
out nutuali^ satisfying relationships between teachers and 
students, not very much lasting learning can occur. It is 
ijT|)ortant tci consider the needs of the v^ole perscxi, the 
total self of the student. It is also important for teachers 
to examine tl>eir a^m needs; these must, also be met in the 
classroom process for a teacher to feel and be effective. 
Inherent in this point, of view is the premise that in helping 
students , one \is also experiencing personal growth and 
helping oneself. Students* reactions and explorations are 
a bounteous soiipce for the teacher's own self -actualization , 
and should be viewed with respect. 

By now it a\s possible that some readers have already 
turned to anothe^ article, perhaps muttering, '*What am I 
supposed to do, turn all my classes into sensitivity groups?" 
But it could be argued that the v^ole art of teaching is 
sensitivity training of one kind or another: helping students 
to get in touch with their own thoughts and feelings; en- 
abling children aiv^ yomg adults to reart to others* ideas 
and experiences; facilitating discovery" and organization of 
values ; encouraging^ yomg people to seek knowledge that is 
relevant to living ifully; and developir^ their ability to 
express theiir discoveries in coherent w^„^o that others 



will underatarxi what they intend to connunicate • Greater 
hanan sensitivity in all pf learning, living, and relating . 
to others is the new threshold in education • It is iitpor- 
tant to acxjept this and examine our teaching and counseling . 
approadies with concern and a comtutment to change; for 
change is heeded. In fact, change will evenrore beccne a 
'way of life, and we most help o^ar students prepare for this 
in the learning e:qDeriences they have with us new. IMt is 
why we need to say that the purpose of education should be 
to free the; student for his self -education, a self -educa- 
tion v*iich will have to continue all of his life. ^ 

Get.rge Bravn (2) notes that our schools have failed 
miserably in developing intellects precisely because they 
have paid too much attention to the intellect alone, largely 
ignoring the develogrent of other human qualities that give 
learning its meaning. Decosmo (5, p.l) says, "We *profes-. 
sionals* have succeeded rather well in 'carvir*? i:^' the stu- ^ 
dent so that we cah all have a piece of him. Though an • 
entente' , the instructional and student personnel staffs 
have split him into his qpgnitive and non-cognitive halves. 
Iteachers have laiid cledm to his cognitive self and proceed 
to try and 'teach' him new skills and intellectual cotpet- 
encies. 'The student personnel stciff has purported to help 
him in his search for identity and intimaqy or v^atever 
psvchbsocial crisis faces him at his particular life stage. 
This, in itself, would be serious enough, but we have taken 
it a step- further. Each group views v^hat it does as the 
most inportant contr.ibution ai^ forgets that we ought to 
jDe working together to integrate both aspects in order to 
assist the student in his total developnent. Further, we 
view the 'other side' as competition for the student and 
forget that we can support each other's efforts on b^lf 
of the student." 

It is Liine to ask that schools be responsible for a 
iiore extensive and subtle education of the entire person: 
rnind plus emotions, body awareness (8) , and even spirit. 
Most pRTTosopdiers of the future agree that the man of 2000 
A.D. or sooner, will need to be a. more fully sensate man as 
well as an intellectual man. He will have to be this con- 
plete man in order to cope with his ever changing culture; 
and beyond just coping, he will have a deep need to relate 
more authentically to other persons in his culture di}d to 
make contributions • to them. This concept, new admittedly 
controversial anong educators who are not futiare-oriented 
has many inplications for counseling center models and 
teaching; a new kind of teaching which does not dispense know- 
ledge, but rather facilitates personal discovery 4md 
learning. 

Jerone Bruner (3) believes that it is the process of 
of problem-solving and discovery in learning that will bring 
about increased ttotivation for the subjept and all of the 
aDoropriate interests and attitudes. He thinks that it is 
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not so wuch what is learned, but how it is learned vMch' 
will determi-e the affective' objectives that v;ill be 
attained at the sane tme as cjqgnitive objectives. Ifeachers 
s<»etiines sigh at this and say, "That sounds wonderful, but 
I don't have time to let -all it^* students reinvent the v^Teel." 
This is missing the point and oerhaos ignoring the value 
of what Maslow (9) calls the' "peak ejqserience." He has 
suggested that peak experience may have a powerful influence 
in major changes in the iiidividual. Maslow 's hypothesis is 
that a single pc^rful experience may have much more impact 
on the individual, than many less powerful experiences. 
Blocm (6) states there is evidence that a single hour of 
classrocm actiyity under certain conditions may^bring about 
a major reorganization in cognitive as well as affective 
behaviors.; And therein lies the challenge to all of us: 
how can we* bring about peak experiences of discovery and 
ineight? 

It is time to eSiamine more specif ically. what we nean, 
in terms of . educational objectives, by the cognitive and ' 
affective dcmains. The most ccmprehensive efforts to clarify^ 
these donains are the taxoncmy o^ educational objectives in 
the cognitive dcmaiji edited by Bloom (1) and a taxonony ' 
classifying educational goals, in the affective domain by 
Krathwell, Bloon and Masia (6)* . The work related to the 
cognitive donain investigates and defines knowledge as well 
^ intellectual abilities and skills. 

Knowledge is defined as the recall of specifics and un- 
iversals; .the recall of methods and processes, or the recall 
of a patterrt^r structure, or setting. The taxonony of ed- 
ucational objectives related to knowledge emphasizes nostly 
the psychological process of remanber ing , although the pro- 
.cess of - relating facts in order to organize and reorganize ' 
a problem "so th'at it may be solved is also considered. The 
broad term, knowledge, is broken down into subcategories. 

Knowledge , 

!• - Knowledge of Specifics ; isolable bits of information 
at^a lew level of abstraction. 

ai kr\mledqe. of terminology: referents for specific 

symbols, verbal and nonverbal; 
b. knowledge of specific facts: dates, events, persons, 

places, etc. 

2. ](nowledge of Ways apd Means of Dealing with Specifics :*^ 
hew to organize, study, judge and criticize. 

a. knowledge or conventions: characteristic ways of 
treating and presenting ideas and phencmena; e.g. 
verse, plays, scientific papers, correct form and" 
•usage in speech writing,. ,etc. ; 



\ bp knowledge of tr^xig and^ sequences: processes, dir- 
ections, and iTovenents of phenomena with respegt. to^ 
time; . . / 

c, knowled^ of classifications and cateqories: qlasses, 
sets, divisions; and arrangenents fundamental- to a 
given subject field, purpose, argument qr pr^len; 

d, knowledge of criteria: how facts, principles, 
opinions, and .conducts are tested or judged? 

e, knowledge of methodology: methods of inquiry, 
techniques , and procedures .fenployed in a particular 
subject field as well as those aiployed in 'invest- 
igating particular problesfns and jiiertanena. ^ 

3. knowledge of the Universals and Abstractions in a Field ; 
the major schenes and patterns by which c^ienom^fxa and ' 
ideas are organized.. « . ' - 

a, . knavledge of principles and generalizations; par- 
ticular abstractionis'vhich simnarize obsetvations ^ 
of phenomena; 

♦b. knowledge of theories and sti:uctuifes : the body or 
principles and generalizations together^ with their 
interrelations which present a clear, rounded, and 
systemic view of a conplex^ phenonenon,. problem or 
field; e>g, , a relatively complete formulation of 
the theory of evolution, ^ 
^Ihe second main area of cognitive domain* is intellect- 
ual abilities and skills which refer to organized modes of 
operation and generalizes techniques' for dealing with 
materials arjd problems. The abilities and skills objectives . 
'erphasize the mental processes of organizing and reorgan- 
izing material to achieve a particular purpose. The materials 
may be given or remembfared. ^ 

Intellectual Ability and Skills 

1. Conprehension f the la^st" level of understanding wherd3y 
an individual" knows what is being cormunicated and can 
make use of the material of ideas without necessarily 
^relating it to other. material or seeing its full 
implications., 

a. translation: conprehension . as evidenced by the care 
' ' aiid accuracy with \NMch a ccm:Tiunication is para- 
phrased or rendered from one language or form of 
comnunication to another; e.g. , the. ability to 
understand non-literal statements (metaphor, 
symbolic, irony r exaggeration); also, the skill in 
" translating math^tical verbal material into sym- 
bolic statements and' vice-versa; ^ ^ 
• b. ^interpretation: the explanation or suTiinarization 
' .of a comtunication involving a reoruerii'ij , re- 
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arrangement, or new view of the material; i 
c. extrapolation: the extension of trends or tendencies 
beyond ,the given data to determine iirplications , 
consequences, corollaries, effect, »tc . , which 
are in accordance with the conditions described in • 
the original oortmunication. 

2. plication ; thejose of 'abstractions in a particular ^ 
and concrete situation;, e.g. , application to the 
phenonena discussed in one paper of the scientific 
terms or concepts used in^other papers.. | 

3. Analysis : the breakdown of a connurtication into its i 
constituent elenents or parts so that tJie relative 

. hierarchy of ideas is made clear and/or the relations 
bet^^een the ideas expjressed are made explicit. ^ 

a. ^lysis of elenents: identification of the ele- .; 
- mepts included in a camtunicationV .e.g. , the 

ability to recognize unstated assunptlOTs, and skill 
in distinguishing facts fron hypotheses; i 

b. ^ analysis of relationships: the connections and j 

jpteractions between the elements and parts of a j 
GomTunicatipn; e.g. , the ability to check the con- ! 
sistency of hypotheses with, given information Ifend : 
assunptions ; 5 

c. analysis of organizational principles: the organ- , 
ization, systematic arrangement, and structure ' ] 

a vMch hold the camtunication together; this includes 
the ^^explicit" as well as the "inplicit" structure' 
ej£^, the ability to recognize form and pattern in 
literary or arti3ti<: works as a means of under- 
.Standing their meaning;^ also, the ability- to recog- 
, -nize the .general techniques used in persuasive 
/ materials -such as advertising and propaganda. / 

'1 Synthesis : the putting together of elements and parts 
so as to form a whole; and arranging and combining th^ 
in sLoh a way as to constitute a pattern or structure 
not clearly thereof ore. 
. a. production of a unique oannunication; the development 
of a oannunication in which the writer or speaker 
attempts to convey ideas, feelings and/or experience 
to others. " - 

b. production of a plan, or* proposed set of cperations: 
the development of a plan of work or the proposal 
of a plan of work or the proposal of a plan of qp- 

^ erations;' e.g. , the ability to prqpose ways of 
testing hypotheses ; 

c. derivation of a set of abstract relations: the dev- 
elcpnent of a set of abstract relations either to ' 
classify or explain particular data or formulas, or 
the deduction of propositions and relations frcm 

a. set of basic propositions or symbolic represent- 



ations; e*q* , the ability to make nvithematic dis- 
oovecies and generalizations* 

5. Evgduation : judgnvents about the value of material and 
methods for given purposes* Use of a standard of 
appraisal* ITie critieria may be those determined by 
the student or those which are given to him* 
a* judgments in terms of internal evidence: evaluation,^ 
of the accuracy of a ocmnunication f ran such evi- • 
• dence as logical accuracy, consistency, and other 
internal criteria; e.g. , thef ability to indicate 
logical fallacies in argvments; 
b* iudgments in terms of external criteria: evaluation 
of material with reference to selected or remembered 
criteria; e^g. , the corparison of major theories, 
generalizations, and facts about particular cultures* 
-Also, judging by external standards, the ability to 
corpare a work with the highest kncwn standards in 
its tield— especially with other WDrks of recognized 
excellence. 

Ihe second taxonony of educational objectives relates 
to the affective donain and leads us more fully into an un- . 
derstanding of the v^ole learning self* In general, the 
objectives in the affective domain deal with interests , 
attitudes, values, sippreciation and adjustment* Specifically 
they are characterized as follcws: . . 

1. Receiving (Attending) : the level at which the learner is 
sensitized to the existence of certciin phenomena and 
stimuli; that is, he is willing to receive or attend to 
them* Itie category of RBoeiving tos beeri' divided into 
three sub-catego'nes wtucn represent a continuum: 
from an extremely passive position or role on the part 
of the learner to "a point at which the learner directs 
his attention, at least at a sOTii-conscious level, toward 
the preferred stimuli* 
- a*, awareness: alirost a cognitive behavior* But unlike 
knowledge , j>)e. are not so much concerned with memory 
as we are that the learner will be merely conscious " 
of sOTBthing, taking into accoiant a situation,, phen- . 
onenon, object, or stage of affairs* There is no 
assessment of the qualities or nature of the stim- 
ulus* There can be simple awareness without spec- 
ific discrimination or recognition of the cfejective 
characteristics of the object* The individual may 
not be able to verbalize the aspects of the stimulus 
v^ich cause the awareness; e*g. , being aware of 
aesthetic factors in dress, furnishings, architec- 
ture,^ city design, good art, etc* 
b. willingness to receive: being willing to tolerate 
a given stimulus and^^t avoid it, involving a neu- 
trality or suspended judgment tcward the stimulus? 

ST) 
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e,g. , attending carefully when others speak; also, 
appreciating -(tolerating), cultural patterns exhib- 
ited by individuals from other groins, 
c. controlled or selected attention: a higher level 
involving dif ferentiatiOTi of a given stijmilus into 
figure and ground at a conscious or perhaps a semi- 
conscious level— the differentiation of aspects 
of a stimulus which is perceived as clearly marked 
off from adjacent iiipressions • The perception is 
still without tension or assessment, and the student 
may not knew the technical terms or syntols with 
\^Mch to describe it correctly or precisely to 
others. There is an element of the learner's con- 
trolling the situation here, so t±iat the favored 
stimulus is selected and attended to despite ccra- 
pleting and distracting stimuli. An example would 
be listening to music with sane discrimination as 
to its mood and meaning and with some recognition 
of the contributions of various musical elements 
and instruttents to the total effect. 

2. Responding ; the level at whidi v^e are concerned with re- 
sponses go beyond merely attending to the phenonenon. 
The student is sufficiently motivated that he is not 
just willing to attend. / but he is actively a ttending. 
At a first stage m a "learning by doing" (or exper- 
iencing) process the stident is oonmitting himself in a 
small measure to the phenonena involved? he is doUng 
'something with or about the phencmenon besides merely 
perceiving it. This is the category that many teachers 
will find best describes their "interest" objectives. 
They want a student to beccme sufficiently involved in 
a subject, phencmenon, or activity that he will seek it 
out and g^n satisfaction from working with it or en- 
gaging in it. 

a. acquiescence in responding: "obedience" or "com- 
pliance" vflDuld also describe this behavior. At this 
lowest le^;el of responding, there is a passiveness 

so far as the initiation of the behavior is concerned / 
and the stimulus calling for responding behavior is 
not subtle. Conpliance is perhaps a better term 
than obedience, since there is more of the element of 
reaction to a suggestion and less of ^the inrplication 
of resistance or yielding unwillingly, the student 
makes the response, but he has- not fully accepted 
the necessity for doing so; e«g. , willingness to 
oatfJly with health regulations; or obeying the rules. 

b. willingness to respond: implying the capacity for 
voliantary activity. The element of resistance or of 
yielding, unwillingly is here replaced with -consent 
or proceeding from one's cwn choices; e.g, , ac- 
quadnting one's self with significant current issues / 
in international, political, social, and economic 
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affairs through volmtary reading and discussion, 
c. satisfaction in response: the additional element in 
the step beyond the Willingness to respond level; the 
consent, the assent to responding, or the voluntary ^ 
response , is that behavior is acoonDanied by a feeling 
of satisfaction, an anotional resTX)nse, generally of 
pleasure, zest or enjoyinent. The eniotional corponent 
appears gradually through the range of internaliz- 
ation categories. IXvo examples would be: enjoyment 
of self-expression in ntusic and in arts and crafts 
as another rneans of personal enrichment; and finding, 
pleasure in reading for recreation. 

Valuing : a term employed in its usual sense: that a 
thing, phenorvenon , or ^behavior has wrth. This ab- 
stract concept of worth is in part a result of the 
individuals own valuing or assessment, but it is 
much Ttiore a social product that has been slcwly in- 
ternalized or accepted and has cone to be used by the 
student' as his own criterion of worth. Behavior at 
this- level is sufficiently consistent and stable to 
have taken on the characteristics of a belief or an 
attitude; therefore, this category will be fomd 
appropriate for manv objectives that use the terms 
"attitude", "belief", as well as, of course, "value." 

a. acceptance of a value: the ascribing of worth to 
a phenomenon, behavior, object, etc. At this 
lowest level or valuing , \\?e are concerned with the 
lowest levels of certainty; that is, there is 

. much of a readiness to re-evaluate one's position 
than at the higher levels. 

b. preference for a value: a level of behavior that 
inplies not just the acceptance of a value to the 
point of being willing to be identified with it, 
but. also being sufficiently conmitted to the value 
to pursue it, to seek it out, to want it, e>g. , 
assuming the responsibility for drawing reticent 
members of a group into conversation. 

c. caimitment: a level of belief involving a high 
degree of certainty. The ideas of "conviction" 
and "certainty beyond a shados^; of a doubt" help 
to convey furtlier the level of behavior intended; 
e.g . , devotion to those ideas and ideals vMch are 
tHe foiondations of democracy. Also, faith in the 
power of reason and in methods of experinvent and 
discussion.. 

Organization : the necessity for organizing values into 
a s^'star., dete.mining interrelationships among them, 
and establishing 'the dominant and pervasive ones . ^ This 
is important because as the learner successively inter- 
nalizes values , he encomters situations for v^ich more 
than one value is relevant. 
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a. conceptualization of a value: abstract conceptual- 
ization and, in this sense, symbolic, rtie symbols 
need not be vertol symbols. Whether conceptualiza- 
tion first appears at this point on the affective' 
TOntinuuu is a moot point; e.g., attanrpting to iden- 
tify the characteristics of an art object admired. 
Also, forming judgments as to the responsibility of 
society for conserving human and material resources. 

b. organization of a value systana: objectives which 
require the learner to bring together a ocrplex of 
values, possibly disparate values, and to bring these 

• mto an ordered ^relationship with one another. 
Ideally, the ordered relationship will be one v^^ich 
is hannonious and internally consistent. This is, 
of course, the goal of such objectives, vAiich seek 
to have the student formulate a philosop?^' of life. 
In actuality, the integration may be sorething less 
than entirely harmonious. More likely, the relation- 
ship IS better described a3 a kind of dynamic equil- 
ibrium v^uch is, in part, dependent i^n" those por- 
tions of the enviroitnent vMch are salient at any 
point in tijTie. in many instances the organization 
of values may resxalt in their synthesis into a new 
value ccrrplex of a higher order. An exairple would 
be: wei^Ting alternative social policies and prac- 
tices against the standards of the public welfare 
rather .than the advantage of specialized and narrow '* 
interest groups. . 

5. Characteri zation by a Value or Valuo-QgRi^lex- ; the level 
of internalization at whicn the values hav#^ alreacfy 
a place in the individual's value hierarchy, are organ- 
ized into sane kind of internally consistent system, 
have controlled the behavior of the individual for a 
sufficient tiine that he has adapted to behaving this way; 
ana an evocation of the -behavior no longer arouses 
emotion or effect except when the individual is threat- 
ened or challenged. 

The individual acts consistently in accordance with the 
values he has internalized at this level, and it is inpor- 
tant to indicate two things: (a) the generalization of this 
control to so much of the individual's behavior that he is 
•described and chatacrerized as a rerson by these pervasive 
tendencies, and (b) the integration of these beliefs, ideas, 
and attitudes into a total philosophy or world view. 

a. generalized set: that v^ch gives an internal consis- 
tenci' to the system of attitudes and values at any 
particular mcment* it is selective responding at a very 
high level, it is a persistent and consistent response 
to a family of related situations or objects. It may 
often be an unconscious set which guides action without 
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conscious forethought. The generalized set rnay be 
thought of as closely related to the idea of an attitude 
cluster, where the connunity is based on behavioral 
characteristics rather than the subject or object of. 
the attitude. A generalized set is a basic orienta- 
tion which enables the individual to reduce and order 
the ccnplex world about him and to act consistently and 
effectively in it. Exanples are: readiness to revise 
judgmients and to change behavior in the light of evid- 
ence; and judging problen© and issues in terms of situa- 
tions, issues, purposes, rnd coasequences , ail involved 
rather than in terms of fixed, dogmatic, precepts or 
emotionally wishful thinking, 
b. characterization: the oeak of the internalization pro- 
cess which includes those objectives which are broadest 
with respect both to the phencmena covered and to the 
rcu:vge of behavior i^ch they corprise. -Here are found 
those objectives which concern one's vit*nv of the uni- 
verse, one's philosophy of life, one's Wei t anschauung — 
a value system having as its object the whole of vtot 
is kncwn or kncwable, 

Objectives here are more than generalized sets in the 
sense that they involve a greater ind'asiveness and, within 
the groi^ of attp-tudes, behaviors, beliefs, or ideas, "an 
emphasis of internal consistency. These objectives ^are so 
enccrpassing that they tend to characterize the individual 
alinost completely. Seme outcomes in terms of a student's 
growth would be: development* of a code of civic behavior 
based on ethical principles consistent with democratic 
ideals; and the development of a consistent philosophy of 
life. . Q 

^]bw that \'je have an overview of how educational object- 
ives can be relatedTto both the cognitive and affective do- 
mains , it is for each of us to create progrcims and education- 
al settings which will help meet these objectives. It is 
' clear that affective states of receiving, responding, 
valuing and internalizing organized values are vital pre- 
requisites "to cognitive functions . It should be remei±)ered 
however, that while we can define educational objectives into 
these "two domains (albeit with some overlapping) , human 
behavior in general can rarely be .neatly conpartmentalized 
in terms of cognition and affect, as Bloom (6) himself 
iDoints out. Still, we caua further develop our understanding 
of students, particularly college students, by identifying 
some of their highly contenporary needs. Many of these needs 
■ are related to new kinds of affective changes which often 
supersede and transcsend those related to educational - object- 
ives in our classrooms. Ihey are powerfully influencial, 
arkd we must understand them well if we are to relate auth-, 
entically to -our students and be effective in bur roles 
as facilitators of learning.* 
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Karem Monsoior " (10 , pp. 2-4) , a well-knof^^;n psychiatrist, 
writes about the experience of yomg adults in this way: 

Living together in a grim, polarized, and even 
joyless world induces temporary despair which at 
times overtakes those of us who are older and who 
have in one way or another made some kind of peace 
with our. past and our present lives.' Such temp- 
orary despair, however, may be a more permanent 
dispair to the young who are unable to resolve 
the discrepancies between their vision of a human- 
istic life with their perception of .the political, 
social and ecological disarray around them. It 
is the need to infuse their lifes with authentic 
meaning which, informs their search for ways of 
growth and self-realization. The variety of di- 
vergent life styles, from asceticism to communal 
living, which characterizes this search represents 
an attempt by the young to communicate their vision 
of society and the world as depersonalized, mech- 
anized, and dangerous to survival of living forms. 

As Dr. Monsour further explains , \ 

Many normal college students in our time are 
trying to devise and seek new ways of learning . 
and bi^coming. They resort to political action 
and peace demonstrations, social action and 
protest, drugs and meditation, encounter groups 
and body awareness, volunteer service in ghetto 
schopls and mental hospitals, petitions for 
ecological and environmental renewal, astrology 
and telepathy , committees for educational al- 
ternatives, *new* schools,' 'experimental* col- 
leges, music and poetry, anti-war programs, and 
draft resistance, communal living styles, civil 
rights activism, etc. The many forms of student 
activity leave one uncertain of their eventual 
impact on the personal, educational, social, and . 
political problems toward which they are directed. 

One issue, however, seems clear enough: effective 
and constructive action of any sort is contingent 
upon (emergence of) a sense of personal worth and 
.meaning, a sense of belonging , a sense of positive 
identity, and* relationship to the social order 
arjd with other fellow men. ^ 
N ' 

These excellent paragraphs characterize well the deep 
concerns of many of . oior students. Chickering (4) has sum- 
marized also the pressing needs of colleqe-age youth. He men- 
tions sane of the key developmental challenges faced by yoiang 
people. They are: achieving comoetence { intellectually > \ 
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interpersonally, and socially) ; learning to manage emotions; 
and beeoming' autonorous or emotionally independent beginning 
with disengagement f ran parents . " Regarding the latter 
point, Chickering notes, however, that students eventually 
realize that parents cannot be cxxipletely dispensed with 
except at the price of continuing pain for all. Sane an^ 
cillcoy needs of young people related to this insight are: 
learning that they cannot be supported indefinitely without 
working; recognizing that they cannot expect to receive the 
benefits of a social structure without contributing to it; .\ 
and realizing that loving and being loved are necessarily 
catplerrentary . Chickering points out that when interdepend- 
ence is recognized and accepted, the boundaries of personal 
choice become nx)re clear. He then goes on to describe the 
yoiong adult's need to establish identity, using Erikson*s 
concept of identity as the confidence that one's ability to 
maintain inner sameness and continuity is reinforced by the 
sameness of one's meaning for others. Three last develop-' 
mental needs described by Chickering are: achieving free 
interpersonal relations, clarifying personal purposes and 
and goals, and developing integrity. 

Conclusion ^ 

Hopefully, we are new beginning to see students as 
whole persons with a broad spectrum of needs, many of ^ich 
we 'can help to meet. Moreover, we new need to have more 
respect for the potential of students. We need a new concept 
of human potential in order 'to isealize the great gap between 
what our students do and what they could not only do but 
be. Vfe are limited in our view of potential activity, for 
Sianple, by our .past idea% of what is "normal" for students. 
We are over-irfluenced by data on their past performances, 
intimidated b^' their cumulative record files, and not 
interested enough in their pptential. Kubie (7,. p. 6) states, 
"Man *s. actual creative productivity, as conpared to his^ 
potential creativity, is pitifully reduced by the ubiquitous , 
marked, neurotic ingredients of what is euphemistically 
called 'normal' human nature." It is vital to let students 
know that the barriers and inhibitions of the past need not- 
exist in the present or future. The fact that counselors 
and teachers have faith in students' potential, their human 
potential as whole persons, must be felt by the students. 
Many studies have confirmed that the expectations of 
teachers greatly influence the learning of their students. 

By now T hope it is clear that \^ can no longer afEoid 
to fragment the learning and personalities.^ of our students. 
We want them to be independent learning persons: intellect- 
ually conpetent, articulately camuracative , csmotionally 
free, idea speaking, idea creating, ^and honest in their . 
• relationships, want them to have sound and \^/ell organized 
values. We want them to be able to say, "I think, therefore 
I am." But we also want them to sense, "I feel, therefore 
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I am." If \^!e are truly interested in facilitating learning . 
much depends on our a-.n williricTness to live self-^isclosingly, 
to develop truly human relationships v/ith our students, and 
to be open to discovery ourselves. Tn a recent speech, John 
Vasconcellos (11) sunned it up very fie said that if 

\^ truly want to understand and help the oerson.of tonorrow, 
uie must l^ecome the persons of tonxDrrav. 
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A University Learning Center 



Betty Levinson & Carol Pfeffer 

University of California at Los Angeles 



The Learning Centier is one of the several resource 
centers ^^^ich compose the Student Coianselinq Services at 
UOA. It represents one attanot at reccqnizinq the wide 
variatu.ons bet:^^;een students as to priinary concerns, life 
styles, -and values. As part of the Student Services, we 
are a non-acadamic department. 'There is no fee, no records 
are kept, and neither qrades nor credit are given for the 
T^rk done at the Center. Attendance is entirely volmtary.- 
Students are referred to us by their instructors, academic 
advisers, coianselors or friends; some remember havinq heard- 
about us during orientation; seme "happen" upon us. In the 
total absence of external controls, the only "hold" v?e.have 
on our students is their o^nHi desire for self-inproyement 
and a shared faith that it can and will happen. 

. .Ihe learning Center was established approxipiately one , 
yecir ago to serve a specific populatipn, one new and unique ■ 
to the University conmunity, the Special Kntry Students. 
The first of these groups \^s the High Potential Program, 
consisting of four components: Black, Chicano, Indian, 
and Asian. Students were selected for this special ed- 
ucation program on the basis of their anticipated potential 
rather tilian on previously demonstrated . academic performance. 
Because- mDst of these students had experience(i failure in 
traditional school -settings and because ne^v apDroaches to 
learning ^vere being sought, ive were invited to lend support^ 
to the challenge of this new program. At the present time 
\-je are available to anyone in the University connunity 
^•;ho is interested in increasing or refining his basic skills, 
and through this process to begin to experience excitment 
in learning and graving. This has included such groups as 
Fducationai Opportmity Program students, staff, and foreign 
students. . - 

Ihe development of a staff capable of responding to the 
particular needs of this population has been an .exciting 
proces.s. Currently the staff consists of five part-time 
counselors and one intem-trainee. Four of the staff mem- 
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bers have had previous experience in ^vorkinq in the Reading 
^ and Study Center with regularly enrolled UCLA -students prior 
, to the opening of the Learning Center.. More iirtportantly , 
the staff possesses a wide variety of academic ba$4kqrounds , 
life-styles, ages, and experiences. Havever, we all share 
certain desires and beliefs. First, a desire 'to accept the 
challenges of our changing world. Second, a belief that a ' 
student will leam more if he has t}^ help ,of an interested 
person v^o honestly believes that the student can learn. 
Ihird, a desire to respond to \^^atever concerns the student 
brings, and to help him change to survive in the University 
environment.* 

Ihe location and physical surroundings of the Center 
have been a happy accident. Located in an attic, v^ich • 
serves as a bridge betiveen the oid wing and the new 'wing of 
the adminis^ation building, ive are half way bet^^;een the 
Student Counseling Center and trie Financial Aids Offices, 
.and therefore, in a^h^avily trafficked area.' Our two small" 
roans, with slanted ceilings, dormer windows, informal 
fumisl>ings, -and- bright accents ,• look more like scn^eone's 
"pad" than a-Universxtv-^office. often a student \Ndll stop 
at our door to ccrment on our "looks", stay to find out who 
. \^ are, and accept our invitation to return \^en he has 
more time. 

Because of the "fish bavl" quality, of our existence, 
the staff has learned to operate as a team. We have develop* 
ed a mutual respect, for and trust in each other, a ccmfort- 
able' acceptance of participation in all tasks and functions, 
and a ronarkable openness in our relationships, Hav it all. 
happened, and \^ are really not sure hav,. the. results have 
been very excitinq for us, t.^ have an open door, weekdays 
frcn nine to five. We give directions to people looking for 
other offices? we always take the time to* answer questiorjs 
about the Center or whatever; we ^velcoma students who just~" 
want to browse? and of course, \ve have a counselor ■ immed- 
iately available for the student v^o is ready to begin to 
\^rk. - Because we work in the ooen, and becafdse'of the 
diversity ^represented in the staff, every student Was a 
wider range of resources, models, and ideas frcm.^iicfi to 
choose. In sane cases students choose to wrk together, 
with or without a cpunselor, [^forking this way makes it 
essential that the staff engage in continuing dialogue re- 
garding each student'^ progress. This has helped to insure 
general agreerrent about the continuity to his program, 
^^ile these discussions have facilitated considerable. staf£- 
gravth, we have made an effort to not lose sight of our main 
purpose-to assist each student in his effort^ to becone an 
independent learner, 

feel that as a result of this kind of teamwork most 
students have a unique and positive experience in the Learn- 
ing Center, For the student ,t^^o is not ready for the team 
approach we can and do make provisions for privacy, A sim-^ 
pie nod, gesture, or occasional request for privacy is im- 
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rte<jiately noticed and the rest of the team moves off. We 
must add that Jwe have a lot of fun, too\ The struggle to 
master basic skills can become very intfense \^Jork, but. we've 
discovered that humor plays an impoi^ant part in 'learning. 
In the final analysis / vfe have learned that \>jq have to .do 
v*iatever is nebessary to facilitate leaminq-we don't make 
peoj5le leam-we try to free thesm to learn. 

As we irentioned earlier, we do not keep records. are 
not concerned with conDiling statistics; all that ^ve can . 
say is that we worked with approximately 250 individuals 
during the last quarter. We kept no record of the number 
of contacts or hours spend with each individual. 

We cire concerned .with helping each "person to sunrive 
as a human beir^, auid for that hiinan being to survive in 
the University . How could we best acocrolish this? Our 
earlier failures in attenptinq to \^rk with .Special Entry 
students' in a traditional diversity setting tauqht us that 
scr^ different ways were neces.sary to meet these needs J 
HOT TO- FIND THEM? 

The problem we encountered is illustratisd in Josepn 
Church's Jl) ^toat Problem. 

"....a square moat, ^ the same width on all four 
sides. For purposes of the problem, the moat 
is infinitely deep. The task is to make a 
usable bridqe across the moat. The only mat- 
erials are two, boards", each just shorter than 
the width of ^ the rroat. Once this problem has 
been solved the moat mil never look the same . 
again." 




The Vbat Problem represents a rouqh analogy to our 
dilenma and the situation of oui' sLuJtii-its a3 Vv'G faced the 
' task before us. As lonq as continued to ask the same 
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old questioFis in the same old way, we could not; he Id Deoole' 
to cross the moat and captuife the castle! 

Although' we had among -us many years of experience coun- 
seling . regul^ University students, \rje kneiv that :5'eally 
did not knw or could not; choose ^ priori techniques or' 
methods \h4t \^uld help our. students to survive in their " ' 
new environment. So we began with 'the (idea that T. A. Rich- 
ards (2) cails "feedforward"! Based on certain hypotheses 
we' plary,ed programs. The feedback resulting from the 
activatim of theise pl^ns- were used to fevaluat^ and alter 
the activities. Our -original hypotheses \^/ere as follavs: 

/' ' . 

1- The traditional method^^ of instruction had not'^^APrked 
^, for the <-^pecial Entry Students . Was it tecause their 
/ actual life exoeriences .and circumstances, had been so 
. / dif/eri^t and/or diffipult? " 

y Th'ere would be large lacOnae^jn skill areas, and :there 
/ would not be a large reservoir of traditionally shared 
y experience on ^vhich to draw . Could \>;e mak^ any of the 
' usual assumptions about performaJnoe level or previous 
Ipaming? * 
The absence of these -shared experiences would probably ' 
"alter their perceptions of the l^iversity . Had they had 
any opportmities to gather the kind of information 
f rem parents , older siblings , or friends that leads to 
an ooeratienal and' attitudinal knav-hdnv of college life? 
Did they knav hav to ,use ' resources , such as books ,^ lib- 
raries, service people? Did the c^ifferences in culture, 
^language, and values with which they came,mak'^ it over- 
whelmingly difficult to learn or accept the University 
culture-? Did they see college simply as an extension 
of the High School experience? ' - . 

Based on hypothesfis J2 and 3 might expect to me^t • ~ 
attitudes of hos^ilfity, apathy, or b oth. ' ~\ ' - 

l^ng temaoal omeiitation w^rould be lacking for rrvost . 
' We f i>ij^ai\ti(?ipatejl that the intellectual potential of 
these stut^nts yutd be equal to t hat of t he regular^ 
enrolled University students/ 

^y!^ vje proceeded to .'"feedforward", our earliest; "feed-' 
back", helped qs" .to learn very quickly \>^at our limitations 
should be . For a variety of cogent reasons v^^e' learned that 
\^ should not be dealing with Fthnic Studies, nor should 
our focus be on course content. .Moreover, ^ye could not 
alloi>7^ur Center to becone a tutorial service as "tutoring" 
J.S usually' understood by ^students. ■ ^ ' ' . 

^*ihat \^ could do most, effectively, was to focus 'on the 
learning t?i:ocesses supported- by basic skills, ^#iile dealing 
with any personal comseling that atltose within that cdhtest. 
f ' There \^re essential "sets" .that began to, emerge. 
Set A- We^had to involve the student in the discovery of 
his avn needs' and the setting 6f his avnl^gbals. We had to^ , 
facilitate his involvement an^ interest in his avn learning. 
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We had to be especially a\vare and sensitive to avoid dimn- 
Ishinq the person as an individual, \viy.le. helping him to 
use frustration effectively, .Set B- We had to 'help each 
individual to. build a bridge from i^ere he was to the reality 
of the University, ^tost of our students were "strangers in 
a strange land," ^^^e had to help tliem write the guide book - 
to this foreign country, its custoris, and its language, its 
responsibilities as well as' its privileges. Likewise, most 
of our students wQte strangers to their own learning-reason- 
irig' processes. They needed to be made aware of what it \5fas 
that they wsre doing \^en learning took place, and where 
they got of f the €rack when it didn,*t hanoen for them. And, 
because we are always \^rorking under extreme time pressure y . 
generate<? bo1±i by* the. quarter system and the mcertainty as 
to the" number of Jiours l^e would see any particular student, 
it soon* became apparent ^at ^ve had to carry on all these 
processes simultaneously, . . 

discovered that it Tvas possible to accomplish our 
goals by developing a wide repe:- coire of approaches to any 
'particular skill area, Fortianately, ^ve had sane back- log 
of experiences, but we have had to engage in a continual 
search both for neiv; materials and ne^^; approaches. The 
counselors' diverse educational backqromds have provided 
a large pool of resources,' '^The i^articulcur skill areas in 
which TO have been engaged are: i;eading, .writing, speaking, 
listening, spelling, vocabulary, all aspects of study skills, 
and basic problan solving areas. We have \\orked out develop- 
mental sequences of experience in ail of these areas, A 
student may begin at any poirjt in the sequence . according to 
his needs , and may shift direction at any time that it se^ms 
appropriate to do so, "AesG decisions cure aLv;ays made 
jointly by the coianselor and the student, 

We have given a* great deal of thought to creating un- 
iisual approaches to learning basic skills. The follar/ing 
is one exanple: 

Language a symbolic process 

Many of the students we see have good oral skills,' but 
they mak^. no connection betsveen their speaking 'and listening 
skills anc3 their reading a^d writing, skills. We were con- • 
cemed with making the students aware of the interconnection 
between the oral and writteh forms of symbol usage. One 
specific goal was to involve studentc in experiences \^;hich 
would der&nstrate these connections , 

life started tvith the discussion of familiar non-verbal 
symbols: gestures, colors, miforms, signal systens, etc. 
We struggled to linderstand hav these non-verbal symbols 
were used to symbolize meaning, N^t, we presented pictures 
(3) , We asked the. students what the piqture "said" and to \ 
point to the details tiiat helped them "read" the picture's 
'nessdge. Next, the students v.^re given a highly descriptive 
passage to read and then asked to draw what they "saw" , 
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with as many of the details as' possible. We were not in- 
terested in the quality of the art vrork-stick figures were 
fine. . We have found that this sequence does help students' 
to build confidence in their ability to handle symbols, and 
they are then more willing to tackle the -^le area of lang- 
uage as a cxmnunication process. 

We Mve in the oast and ajre now in ti;e process of de- 
veloping other new approaches in the areas of spelling/ 
^speaking, writi.ng, and listening. 

V . We use ourselves Hs irodels to t^ach the learning pro- 
cesses o^ aoquistion, transformation, and evaluation as we 
attack whatever presenting need, or problart the 'student 
. brings. We walk ;^dth the indivi<3«al, through the problem, 
continually feeding back to him v^at it is" that we are 
doing and thinking - and why. At the same time we engage 
the student in dialogue about what he is thinking and* 
feeling-, and t.,;hy.f ^^Then we reach an iiTioasse we make this 
obvious Jx) the student, and we also make if apparent how we 
ourselves need tp- rum to ^esources^- books, dicUonaries, 
other .people -.ip search for solutions. 

clearly the -nature o'f our student, the wide range of 
needs; and our manner of working taught us that , we needed 
to work with* individuals or in the smallest possible cluster 
groi?)ings% We also came to knav that there had to be- an 
iimiediate and transferable reward for every student each 
tme we worked' with him. He had to-be able to take away - 
sotiething tha£ was of inmediate use 'in his course work. - - 

As we ccJte to the end of our first year, how^do we 
evaluate our wdrk? So far ws have made no effort to isolate 
the specific efSeqt of the Center from" the effect of the 
Special Entry Program, with which the student is associated. 
^^fe have.atterrpted to, encourage the student to evaluate his 
progress in relation to the goals he has establisljed for 
himself. Has there been a change in his behavior, skills, 
cr attitudes with which he is satisfied? Has he tested 
these changes in the real-v^rld of the University/classroom? 
It he satisfied for the presant;? Has he set new goals for 
himself? Does he want to continue working now-or return at 
another time? Ihe choice is his. 

When we try to evaluate what makes learning occur we 
are filled with a seise Qf awe at the corplexity of the 
learning process and the extent to v/hich it is 'not under- 
stood. We wish VN^e could specify what makes the difference. 
We feel that our environment ^ our' ways of in^lving people' 
in the work they c^o, our enphasis on being credible^, hav^ 
contributed to the success we have had. But, beyond all 
this there is some kind of "magic" that happens for seme 
students and not tor others. ^ '^?hen it happens, we back-track 
with- the student trying ±o locate the moment or situation 
that seemed to be the touchstone. What has onerged fran 
these dialogues is that there is no particular technique, 
method, material, or sequence of work to \^ich the trans- 
formation can be attributed. The phenomenon occurs at a 
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point wher^ scrothing the individual experiences generates 
in him a strong sense of potency/ strong enough to transfer 
to other areas of his life. There also seems to be" emerging 
evidence that trust, and faith need to be present, but most 
significant of all j.s the freedom to struggle. The moth 
must struggle froiTL the cacoon with his avn power if he is 
ever to fly. Perhaps' our most inportaht role is not to pre-, 
vent this kind of struggle, but to make it more effective. 
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Twenty Days in August: 
An Intensive Program 

Tony iViathews 

EI Camino College 
and . : 

. Loyola University of Los Angeles . ' 

'As the title of this presentation suggests, it ooncems 
a twenty day program in Reading/Study Skills conducted at El 
. Camino College. Lab sessions w?re held three hours daily for 
four weeks. The system priinarily enployed in tooling the lab 
was the SVSE (*) , upon v^ch was built an individually de- 
signed program as pertained to the peculiar needs of each 
student.. The programs were limited only by the finitude of 
the staff's collaborative iinagination and the physical inhi- 
bitions of our plant. No fim guidelines were ever issued 
M/ role m the drama set therein was that of para-professional 
staff. I am convinced that that phrase was coined to give 
seme sembience of prestige to otherwise sparsely, qualified 
-individuals who like myself/ through whatever magic, suddenly 
find ther^elves staffing a reading lab. In any case my func- 
tions^ lay m three areas: general supervision, testing and 
scoring, and individual counseling. All of these functions 
\^re performed under the careful eye of Gene Kerstiens, 

^This then is my perspective: The lab was as ^much a 
learning experience for me as for any pf my victims. As for ■ 
mv' bias, I think ib only fair to warn you in advance, I was 
unpressed . 

The end product of our project^ in its least human terms, 
^.v3s a class overall ir.crease of 25%iles (]3th grade table) 
between A test Nelson Denny administered August 11,1970 and B ' 
test Nelson. Denny administered September 4,1970. Also, to add 
to the indignity, our efforts were rewarded by a 20%ile 
increase over three Davis Reading tests inflicted at thirds 
over, the same period. These, together with other incidental 
achievements in number ^increases , v^ile not by any means evoc- 
ative ofyr glazed stares, are creditable. 

In its most subjective sense the product was a student 
who m hi^ first counseling session furtively confessed that 
he had neVer written a term paper. He had • graduated from 

* Christ, Frank L. Survey of Reading/S.tudy Efficiency . 

Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1968 
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high school on the basis of themes written in every aspect 

his mother and with a firm corrmitnBnt to his own ineptitude . 
This student^ through careful counseling, at 'times bordering 
on abuse, managed to raise himself from more than 20%ile 
below -the class average to 2%ile above it. ^>/hile it laay not 
seem to the bystander that achieving mediocrity is cause , for 
celebration, to this particular student there could have, 
been no greater accolade, and as a counselor I can iiragine no 
reward greater than the arrogance, and success, I find in him 
now. This was not an isolated incident. We witnessed sev- 
eral cases with similar situation and result. 

Having participated in a number of labs previously and 
having found a positive dearth of such drama, it was reason- 
able to question at that point what our post-summer lab had 
going for it. 

Not being one to leave riji^torical questions dangling/ I 
wish to suggest three possibilities. The first of these is 
,the availability of counseling. Labs were conducted on v^at 
could ei:^hemistically be 'termed an informal basis. Three ■ 
counselors - one instructor and two paraworkers - were constant 
ly, even incessantly, pestering 'the students with test scores, 
suggestions for directed effort; physical suggestions (like 
visits to an opthalmologist) , and otherwise making themselves 
a real part of their daily lives. Counseling sessions were 
conducted never across a desk, v^enever possible in whatever 
posture was most comfortable for the studept ad.e. , on the 
floor and/or ceiling) and always over coffee. These sessions 
originally terrified me, Hov^ver, after a time it became 
apparent that for the most part these people were already 
quite aware of their own problaris. By listening well enough 
and long enough, and only talking to answer specific problems, 
^ve both saved time and came micY\ closer to solving inadequa- 
cies, o " 

The second peculiarity, and perhaps the most extreme, was 
its intensity. We were forced into a situation where twenty 
days had to suffice for an entire semester. The result was . 
that not only tlie studeaits but the counselors as well were 
enjoined to work at a much accelerated- pace. At the same time 
that students were pushed to achieve rapidly, counselors ^^re 
required to fully exploit all the tools available to them. ,In 
order- that students would be efficiently channeled into their 
major need area's and once there begin working on a stream- 
lined, effective program, diagnostic testing, interpretation 
and counseling had to be almost simultaneously performed. 
Indicative of the pace cf the program is ,the fact .that at the 
end of the third day each student h$d afbcnoed diagnostic mea- 
sures on the following instruments: loirdue Test in English ; 
Nelson-Denny , Form A; Davis Reading Tes t, Form lA; Telebin- 
ocular Survey; Detroit Intelligence Test; Jastak Oral Read-^ 
ing Test; SWRFU General Placement Test; and attest of vis^ 
ual TOtor dominance. Other individualized tes-^ 'and surveys 
were "administered as needed. Though this situation carried 
seme negative aspects, by end large 'it was an extremely pro- 
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ciuctive element, it lent itself to; or perh^s enforced, an 
^ almost instant feedback. Scores to diagnostic and perform- 
ance tests were for the most part reported to the sriident on tl 
same day that those tests were administered.- The longest 
delay was not more than one class day. This, coupled with the 
number of tests used, put tie student at odds with his own 
previous levels while they \A?ere still very much fresh in his 
mind. The result was a motivation' to advance far and away 
greater than any I had previously seen. One, is never belit- 
' tied in^ ,oc^tition with himself and constant success rein- 
forcOTent is unmatched as a tool for learning, 

The third area, and to my mind, the most crucial, was 
that of independence. The single most inportant task facing 
us was the dissolution of the idea that reading and study 
skills were a matter of divine 'inspiration . . Convincing the 
student that, on the contrary, they are acquirable skills like 
any other, was at one and the same time the most difficult ' 
and rewarding of our intended effects. This problem was met 
on all levels of the project,"^and, I trust, resolved at each. 
The Lab wa^ held in corplete autOnony, that is, it was not 
specifically, related to any other class, it was conducted 
not as an J.nvestigation of sccre relative acadotdc oddity, but 
rather as a lab session in a skill valuable on its own merit.- 
It IS my experience that study skills taken in conjunction with 
other courses -tends to be either submerged or deferred; sub- 
merged in that it is treated as sonething having no prioritv 
and is therefore ignored in favor of more, ag it were, rele- 
vant concerns and/or deferred in that it is treated with the 
same reverence as any other course of studies and is post- 
poned until the problem is too critical to be' handled easily. 

Also, by creating an atmosphere in vdiich each reading/ 
study problem is a field lonto itself, the mastery of that 
skill takes on dimensions far greater than can be instilled 
in offhand treatment. Hence, the reward being greater the 
effort put into achieving the gioal increases proportionately. 

On the basis of these observations and my experiences as 
both a student and counselor of study skills, I would like to 
suggest that the most efficient xlarning skills lab is one 
which is carefully and casually ouitivated, which enjoys 
optimum immediacy in terms of reinforcement on all levels 
and whivjh cin begin, to attribute to reading and study skills 
a position catrnensurate with their gravity. 
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The ParapTDfessidMlin the Community College 
Reading and Study Center 
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Loretta Newman 

Los Angek^s Harbor College 



^College Population - Yesterday and Today 

Five years and more ago we had numerous problem , students 
in academic classes. Many of them were'\v'hite, were middle 
or upper-class in backgroiand, and usually liad a pauipered, 
permissive ipbringing. They were immature cind lacked life 
experiences. Wc .had only apathetic academic oarticipatioii in 
class; school was dull most of the time from their vievspoint. 
They had a high school college preparatory background but too 
much money /^vv^hich they earned too easily or had given .to them. 
iMy remarks s^ill apply to seme of them but even more so to 
the n&'JBr groups in college. 

Now we are getting raw college*" populations from^many 
^disadvantaged groups. In the large urban cormunity colleges- 
they are ccming • in increasing numbers f rem ghetto and barrio 
recruitrent . We are seeing more high school dropouts, more 
physically and mentally haRdicapped, more yoiongsters with 
delinquent backgroiands , prison inmates released to attend 
college classes, drug scene victims, ignorant . yo\ang people 
caij^ht in the current VD nandemic. We are seeing more un- 
employed, either new or unenployable . They come with not only 
poor educational backgroiands , but with much poorer environ- 
nental backgroiands . Some are angry and/or militant. Some 
are truly anxi9us to learn but find college a very foreign 
experience. 

Many are returned veterans with poor educational back-* 
grounds but with very differejit attitudes and motivation than 
the above. " Another encou^ging group is made up of early 
middle-aged ^Aonen whose families are independent enough for 
them to come b^ck to college to train themselves for a job. 

VJhat are seme characteristics of the disadvantaged 
group types? They have either few basic educational skills 
or wide gaps in these skills. They have little mid-Merican ' 
cultural background. They are tense with fear and frustration 
occasioned by continued school failure. Ssme seem angry at 
everything and everyone. They are often illogical and seme- 
•tircs irrational as thev grope for answers, without having the 
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needed infonnation or background to make such answers 
ineaninqful. Studies indicate they have a. hidden potential 
as good as the average of our previo'os student Dooulation. 
. They are just as nice a bunch of k.lds when vpu get then re- 
laxed, success-oriented, hopeful, ar^d finally firmly no- 
tivated'to learn. - 

We have found that vve get them this \vay more easily by 
making them independently successful, by helpina them learn 
ho^-to rely upon themselves, showing them ho^v to teach them- 
selves, acting like a friend instead of a teacher, staying 
behind the scene until they want us,- and working through peer 
tutors who are coached to show endless patience, be warm and 
interested in rhese students , but still hold them to criterion 
standards' but few deadlines. 

This is what we want to talk aixDut: these paraprofess- 
iondls or student tutors who are our new ace-in-the-hole in 
helping today's unprepared college students make the break- 
. throughs to learning how 1;o learn. ^^Jhether the bulk of our 
current faculties are able and willing to change themselves 
and their self-images sufficiently to take advantage of this 
new educational tool remains to be seen. At flarbor, we are 
•in our first year of a three-year eop funded program. At the 
^end of this. period, our program will have to be solid enough 
*to stand on its o^^Tl. feet. Our start seems favorable. Our 
.,EOP tutored scudents shaved a 2.41 g.p.a. in their first 
4 *seipester. Vfe have no illusions about the dropout possibil- 
ities, but we are hoping. After completing our -sunmer pro- 
gram, ninety-six percent anro^ed in the fall. 

Me tamorphos is 

l^fe a^e atterpting to change. the educationally un- 
, successful person into a functioning college student through 
the four; previously mentioned approaches: relaxation, success, 
hope- and motivation. We try to accorplish these goals by 
making many changes in our former approaches. Most import- 
antly, we have reversed -many teaching techniques and we are 
learning how to use paraprof essionals . ' In the follaving 
section, thev collective '\>;e" refers to tutors and instructors. 

Reverse<fl Teaching Techniques . Relaxation . We changed 
^frcm a class approach to an individualized one. We changed 
ffcm the old college attitude of "I'm up here to cast my 
pearls of wisdom before you" to treating our students 
as friends and human beings engaged in a cormran-job. In ' 
this, our tutors easily pass us up. We tnoved from the front 
of the class to the rear. tAJe changed from fonnal classroom 
procedures to informal. We went from teacher'" correction of 
• work to tutor correction and much self-correction. Tutors 
take over after the first axplanation or demonstration of new 
work by the instructor.. More experienced tutors even do some 
explanations and demonstrations. We have moved fron the old 
lecture Approach to the newer laboratory self-training. We 
have had to change from college-level methods to elementary 
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ones, but with an adult aporoach. + 

Success . vu- let th.m knav T.'e are interested in tliem, in 
their success, and in their nrohlems. let thcan kna^^ that 
we believe they have the potential for learning. I'fe point 
out areas in which they are bright, ev^en })rilllant; but ^ 
Stress that no^v as adults they need to nick ud 'learning skill 
starting with i^eading comprehension skills. We constantly 
urge then to apply our course study skills to other 
classes and to otiier areas of life. Tf another course gets 
scary, we invite them to bring in that taxthook. if we can't 
help sufficiently, refer them to tlie vnp Tutor Center for 
special help. We let- them kna*; that the staff is there to 
help thOT learn hotv to learn. The tutors handle tiie close 
student contacts and meet the class as a \^;hole, only ij^en ' 
necessary, once a week srfiall grouDs (t^vo to five students)- 
meet with the tutor. to go over' hortie.vork, discuss pmbloms, 
etc. Tutors \>K^rk often with individuals. . They denonstrate 
or explain new activities or techniques I'ihen individual 
■students are ready. The tutors follav uo on Qilass demon- 
strations until everyone is functioning success fully. \<Jhen 
possible; we assign tutors to tutees of the same ethnic 
groups . 0 ' ^ 

We find their reading level and start them there, re- ^ 
gardless of hoiv loiv it may be. we use prograimied or semi- 
proqrannied material, using constant check tests with self- 
scoring. J^le praise every gain.* We evaluate failure** and use 
it as a learning tool or change theyactivity. \<le exnlain 
repeatedly "aS^vthlng that th.qy' stumble 6ver. We provide as* - 
wide a variety of sinple adult reading materials' as we can 
find, trying to provide stories they can relate to without 
pushing these stories onto them. " . - ■ ^ 

We mark materials by "I^el". (not grade)', but we leave 
sane "level l*s" in a box m^ked "general.*^ This^system 
hpoks.sane who res^t starting anything on step one. We 
discuss any problenis in a natter-of-fact way regardless of 
what they bring up. We neves show i^prpatience or di^st at 
stupidity, c^elessness, inability to follow directions, etc., 
but rfe-explai», ignore or redirect. We welcome and urge 
questions ^as the normal way -man. learns. We agk them advice^/ 
on physical pro^l^ around the lai?. ^^fe let them help on J J 
little things and take for granted that, they will. We le^"^ 
a wide assortment of paperbacks near the door with ^ siirple- 
sign-out' slip for their use. Faculty ^and?^ students donate 
v^at paperbacks ^ have. The^more v*=j lose,' the mcire reading • 
we assume is taking place.' ^ 

Hope . We continually prove to tliem that they can learn. 
We accept even- the most militant as likable people. .Vie take 
a few minutes to. listen and ch^^. .We praise them to th^ sky" 
for any success observed, then -hold the carrot out a bit fur- 
ther in front of them. We conrnend them for wanting to im- 
•prove their chances -in -the ^rld by developing their ability 
to learn and to solve problems. We tell them of the succes-* 
ses of previous students who came in with similar problems. 
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The tutors .thenaselves are obvious exarrples and are on^^tfi^ir 
spot examples to anulate. „ 

Motivation , Student iro'tivation to learn is helped by 
his feeling good about himself, feeling he can learn, 
knowing he is. succeeding, having friends in i±e Reading 
Center (often the only friendly place on the cairpus— the only 
place he can freely egress himself and feel at hone) , 
I laving everything where he can reach it and use it, keeping 
a friendly, iltformal atrosphere in the Cent er ^ tr usting him, 
liking him. Above all, a friendly and^ available staff scores 
heavily^ with these studen\:3. Also, they like self -scoring 
. once tHey get used to it. They feel .self -worth when asked 
^to evaluate their lab programs, and when allow^ftlto help plan 

.directions to work in. Thev are proud to he!kp each other 
although this we try to gently d^courage if it isydone in 
the quiet part of the Glassroctn, as it interrupts the con-^ 
centration of fellow students who may be timing a Reading 

The Paraprofessional ■ 

Recruitmerit . We choose our tutors first from a reading 
class, especially remedial. We try to get them paid on. our. 
EOP, Work-Study, or Ccnminily Service programs. After that 
we- seek volianteers . Sane voliantee:;s come f rem nearby state 
oolleges and are usually education majors. Sore cane 
from our Psybholcpgy 1 , Education 1 or advanced readirx? classes 
v^'ch allav credit for field or yolmteer work. We have a 
new Psychology 81 in ^^Mch one unit of credit is given for 
three hours per vjeek sendee in .seme course \^*uch they have 
taken before. Miscellaneous other sources include inter- 
riSitional club students, honor and service groups, and student 
government f' On our Saturday Elementary Programs we also ask 
parents to stay to help at least every other Saturday. They 

. usually work with children other than their own. 

Class Tutors . These are assigned for five hours 
weekly — three in class, tvro for preparation and helping in 
lah,aperati6n duties, they help get their class underway by 

. serving as T.A. 's on pre-tests, scoring, and recording. 

. I'iore experienced ^tutors help break in beginning .tutors . (They 
- have even written up tutor duties with^tep-by-step directions.) 
They next help aroiond class as lab procedures- are explained 

-and new activites are started:^ They work directly- with the ' 
students in many ways. They check homework, which is the 
writing part of the language arts approa^ that we use, for 
accuracy, following directions, legibiaf^, format complete- 
ness etc. They go over the homework with students in groups 
of fourkor five at first, then fewer as the need for extra 
help le^ns, excusing students when they are sure that 

■-'inastery ^^-techniques has occurred. 'The^e groups are assigned 
somevtot loosely based on similar problems as shown on the 
pre-tests. The tutors r^-explain how to use the' Netvman lab 
Manual , hw to read the assignment tables,, how to use the 
hcmework models , etc. They try to make sure that their 
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tutees mdLrstand'Xvhy they ai-e assigned each step and how 
they can befss^it from it. They discuss the ideas in the 
chapters and glover class' tests v/ith thefn. They carefully 
discuss 'jbhe OAR Study-Me^od and how to aooly it to their 
reading class text first, then to .their other texts. They 
discuss how their own reading class helped, them: They listen 
to tutee protilans— in reding, life, school, other subjects. 
. (Ihey report to the instructor for ideas for help when they 
need it.^) They take their 'tutees on a personally guided tour 
of the library after disoassing the need for and use of the 
college library. (Most of these students are actually afraid 
of the library.) They gradually assume more responsibility, 
but also they each have a KP job to perform as needed. 

T-^Jhen we are fortunate enough to have a second tutor for 
a renedial class, \^;e can have one of-tKem handle the per- 
ceptual training (nx«±ly on a tachistof lasher) , do telebi- 
nocular surveys, and j|ssist students who have questions on 
machines or new activities.^ ; 

When the sion really, shine^ and \^ have a third class 
, tutor, he supervises a brief auditory training prrax;^ of 
basic English soimds (phonics) with- a taped pre-p6st feample 
of >a short, short' story using these somds, C^"- 
stuSents have to do this dh their a,^7n, with f e . , 
/ . Qualifications and Training . Tutors usual 1^^ 
jffj^th a reading course experience. Otiey need to genu:^ly 
/ Like, people and want to help them. TKey should show that 
they have, an easy way with o^DPle. We usually watch our " 
classes and choose our clisb tutors rather carefully. Vol- 
unteers from other soiorces hrst h^lp around the lab, help 
in the Saturday elen^iotaa/reading programs, or do office 
work on Wbrk/Study programs. All beginners, first assist, 
an- experienced tutor. A few just dive in and learn as tliey 
go along. A few expire,- but most survive-. They get "in- 
- volved" fast, like the feeling of satisfaction chey get, 
and are amazed at how 'fnuch :they themselves are iq^inq. 

After four years we now have four levels of tutoring. 
Ihe following recaps the previous generalized descriptive 

action. ^ ^ ^ 

First Semester' . In the first semester a tutor checks 
hone'/^rk, sits in on conferences, handles conferences, keeps 
an ai^oaotal record of tutees if anything unusual cone up 
• (not of a confidential nature, but educational) and discusses 
tutor or tutee problems with teacher or an older tutor. ; 

Second Satester. A second .semester tutor usually still 
scores some pre-post tests, works iri the lab,-TOrks with 
students v^o need simple phonics , does sane make-up pre-p6st 
testing with individuals, handles perceptual training, takes 
roll, records results, and makes ^announcements. He helps, new 
tutors to sane extent. ,^ n 

Ihird Sister . In the third senester, we* add'sotte full 
class^woBc. They now introduce and demonstrate some new 
activities and begin to do large group testing. They super- 
vise the training of new tutors. "Vhey begin cjio handle public 
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relations by representing the Lab in carmitteg meetinqs 
Th^write publicity, protote pictures, and'vchoose the shots, 

!f ?''^°°^ °^P^^' P^°^te interest in. the 

• lab around the canpus, and visit nearby high schools in co* 

S^''f^^°n' T ^^'^^tment to taU< about 'the college and 

hew the Reading Center can helo start them dff right, ihev 
serve as host or hostess in the lab, sh^^ipg visitors^ around 
^ D^^ctor IS not there. They meet the public not 'only 

' ^ TlZ^^'' ^"i^ ccrmiunity. ihey no(v can serve 

V, Coordinator or Manager ±h experijmental pronects 
and Saturday orooraira for elementary, high school, cdllege, 
and adults. ^ They organize anecdotal records, tabulate eval- 
uations, write up the history of thd lab, ^rk ud sijiple „ ' 
statistics, charts, etc. They even help develop requisitions 
.for equiprent and suDDlies. . _ i = _ j-un:, 

^ Fourth Saiester . We call the fourth semester -'Junior ' 
Teaching. New they taJse over classes when the instructor i& 
away, har.dle mDst of the roll and records, helo develop new 
lab pro:ects and teaching • packages , and can serve on the 
School Advisory Committee for the DisadvantStjed . 

lUtor Staff Meetings . These are held .only ^en needed,"' 
as It is^ifficult to find a time when everyone can attend 
• tutors say they' like to get together , it jrakes 

th^.feel jTore a part of the team. Usually, informtior) is 
left in the mail tray for their class t^ich is near my desk,, 
or. If they are not a nlass tutor, then on their mail clip.' 
Wfe have a string of nai].s with^ clips on than which serve for 
a nml exchange. Along with this, they have a wall aiid door 
■ . on which general bulletins foy them ar^ placed. During- the 
sunmer, we meet daily over lunch to discuss, oroblans and pro- 
gress We are thinking "of requiring all tutors to meet once 
. a ^veek for a staff' meeting, for which thev would receive one • 
houK of pay or one unit of credit. 

J We have three other tutor' projects on the' campus: sub- 
:ect tutors, peer counselors, and counselor^ assistants. The , 
subject tutors must be strong in the subject they tutor 
They work in or near the Reading/Study Fkills. Center. Wfe 
have a small learning lab across the back of one of our 
•reading classrocms. Although we have c" serious need for more 
roan, our young people are amazingly flexible in adjusting to 
inconvenience. Building plans for- a tutor center as part of 
our Reading/Skills Center are on the drawing tjoard, providing 
an expansion from 2,500 square feet to 7,300 square feet. All 
we are looking.' for is noney. 

The acaddfnic tutors work witK one student frcri one to 
five hours r^f- week. , originally, we started out with all 
voluntee^^t/tors gleaned -facrn student government v^rkers and 
otticers, honor society, affff Service groups, m the student 
union and cafeteria ^ve kept hugh posters v$iich we brought up 
■ to datfe each week, shoi^ing what subjecte and at '.Aiat hours 
anyone could get help in the. Reading/Skills Center. - Then we 
kept up to date weekly in the Center a smaller chart that 
gave the name of the tutor and his subject. We made subject 
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nane* cards out of five by eight cards (bent over) which the 
tutor picked up as he came in. Then he set himself up at a 
table and studied until someone came in for he Id. This way 
he didn't lose any time'* if no one camfe. This was hard to 
keep up as no one had the time to si^rvise and sponsor it 
sufficiently. It was with. relief that we^were able td turn 
this part over to our' very capable administrative assistant 
this fall. He was able to give two^and one-half days per 
week to it. New we have a full time EOP Director who contin- 
ues to oversee it. 

The psychology' department has supervised tivo very suc- 
cessful atterpts at small group discussion sessions on per- 
sonal" and school problems, meeting for two hours per \rteek. 
Under Corinunity Service's we are trying to expand this into 
a CcTTTTunity Help Center for younq people. The need is tre- 
mendous and critical in our area. 

The Counseling Assistant program assigps students 
trained by counselors to help disadvantaged (and other) stu- 
dents in lecuniing the i^opes on registration, reading the 
catalog, toUring the campus, speaking in nearby, Mgh schools 
and participating in oth^r counseling-oonnected activities 

Tl^e Reading Center-A'Team Proposal 

We have an evolving need for tv^D kinds of specialists 
today, psychologists as well as English reading specialists. 

The Psychologist-Reading Specialist . Therapeutic treat- 
ments effective on abnormal conditions can, in modified forms, 
work effectively on the new "linnormal" college populations 
we are seeing today. Before we can teach ^r^ical college 
courses to these people, we have t© be able to reach them. 
Psychologists knew manv- things about human behavior that, if 
used in the first semester or two, can help many of our new 
students knock down-'the tremendous ^^Jalls that stand between 
them and learning hew t© learn. In the process, basic read- 
ing, vocabulary, and spelling skills can be gently introduced 
if on a constant success level. «» 

The.. Er¥?lish-Reading Specialist . THEN — reading teachers' 
with English backgrounds v^o are tolerant, intere^ed^ gentle 
people can move in and more successfully cope with the many 
gaps j.n backgrounds and language skills that are still there. 

The Center - Staff . The tune aqming when much pf the 
college faculty will have to bfecome more r:eceptive to College 
Reading/Study Skill techniques as a part -of their teaching in' 
any subject. The general faculty will need in-service train- 
ing in how to make effective use of the nei^; systems approach- 
es. They are beginning to learn hew to reinforce and s\lp- , 
plement tReif course work by developing or choosing additional 
segments that their students can do" in the Reading/Study 
Skills Center by self- teaching' or with special tutor help. - 
Once the Iteading/Study Skills Center has beccme a friendly 
place to these students, they need to be able , to return to it 
to work out future problems in all their other courses as 
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they ccme up. This ^ means a Demanent staff specially geared 
to helping students with educational problons. Such a staff ' 
might be made up as follows : 

(1) A full-time overall Director, empowered to make 
necessary decisions (which inplies sub-administra- 
tive status) , v^o will work in close liaison with 
EOP and other programs and divisions in the school. 

(2) A full-time non-certified laboratory assistant. 

(3) Reading teachers and volunteer part-tijT>e 'teachers ^ 
fron other academic disciolines. 

(4) An extensive tutor stafl," 

(5) Work-Study students. 

(6) Volmteer workers . ' . 

There are many different kinds of paraprofessionals 
still needed in the Reading/Study Skills Centers of tcmorrow. 
We should be developing them today. The four-year colleges 
and conminity colleges could work together to do* the job; 
everyone vrould benefit. 
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Questioning strategies in Reading 



Dorothy Piercoy 
A|rizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 



Questioning stirategies is a popular and po^rful phrase 
in teacher education fright' new. The inprbventent of teach- 
er *s ability to question has as its objective the iitprove- 
ment of student's thirljcing. As teachers ^iitprove and ex- 
pand their questioning^ strategies , the thjlnking of students 

lifted from literal |J.evel to other levi^ls in the intel- 
lectual hierarchy, The;yresearch of Taba/Gayn§, Bruner, 
Piaget, and others on thp thinking processes, undergirds 
the necessity for teacheijs to go beyond fact questions to 
the kinds of questions tHS^it open the way for students to 
manipulate concepts or id^as, . - 

Probably the goal of ^jjducation has always been to im- 
prove thinking skills, and '^t^e present enphasis on teachers^ 
questioning strategies "is a^ ooup in teacher-training 
i>rograms, wliether the teachei"s be reading teachers, science 
teachers r or vocational arts '^achers. 

But all this training of teachers still makes school 
a place v^ere teachers ask the .questsions and students try 
to give the right answers . . For \the most part , learning to 
improve questioning strategies h^is- been on the part of the 
teacher. He has been and is learning to ask questions that 
will facilitate students* thinkinc^ 

But once the student is out of school, who's going to 
ask the questions? Having been nurtured on even the im- 
proved questioning of teachers which motivates him to think 
at deeper levels, will he be able to continue thinking 
deeply when no one asks him questions^ when no one provides 
the stimulus to which he is supposed tp respond? School 
occupies only from 10 percent to 23 or 24 percent of a 
person's life. .Without anyone to ask him questions for the 
70 to 80 percent 'of his life span, which, constitutes adult- 
hood, do the higher thinking processes, that the expert 
teacher-questioner tried to stimilate, debilitate, grow 
flabby and weak? Does he becone a sponge soaking up \^t " 
any typewriter-beater turns out? Recall please the recent 
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verbalizations of one of our to^ government officials. 
Did he or did he not inply that /Orleans are unable to 
sift the output of the news malia and to separate v^eat 
frati chaff? Does teacher inprovement in the skill of 
questioning make questioners of students? if sp, how? By 
oanosis? By contagion? By imitation? I think^not. 

Surely the training in questioning strategies stops 
short if it stops \>rith the teacher. By passing 6n the 
expertise of questioning, the how and the v*iy of the skill, 
students will be let in on the secret, too. If the teacher 
identifies the art of questioning as a learning technique/ 
guides students. ifi its use, and arranges the environment so 
they can practice it, we might change the school fron a 
place v^ere students are taught to answer to a place v^ere 
students also learn to question, both as they listen and as 
they read... to question in order to investigate, to rea- 
son, to make decisions, to solve problems. These are the 
requisites of homo sapiens , yes? 

Do you find it as ironic as I do that we are occupying 
tine and space talking about teaching the skill of ques- 
tioning, either to the teacher or to the student? mre 
accurately, we should ba using the word reteaching or re- 
training. Recall, if you will, the questioning techniques 
of three-year-olds, four-year-olds, five-year-olds. At 
five their questions are more refined and sophisticated 
than at three. Ihey are well on their way to being pros. 
-Ihey are walking question marks. What happens to their 
curiosity^ their growing facility to question? How is it 
that after a few semesters in school, children perceive - 
that to ask, a question is to stand nakedly ignorant before 
i the rest of the class, indeed the rest of the world? Vfere 
each of us to respond to the question, we would firxi sim- 
ilarities in our ansv^ers. Despite our knowing the reason', 
TO educators continue , to' change questioning preschoolers 
into question-'shy students. School continues to be, with 
seme exceptions, places v^iere students are the answerers 
and teachers are the questioners , and not very good ones 
at that. " 

OJus digression to take a look at the status quo leads 
us back to topic, "Questioning Strategies in Reading" or 
mure ^ropriately, "is the Right Person Being Trained - 
Perhaps Retrained - To Ask Questions?" 

As reading teachers, we are connitted to helping 
students transform into adults v*io will .spend the rest of '-* 
their lives questioning as they read. Having oomoetency in 
questioning gives readers greater management over the print- 
ed word designed to exert influence. Surely then we of all 
teachers need to train students in the skill of questioning. 
If there is. even one student v*io doesn't knoW that he*s 
supposed to question answgris,- that's 100 percent too many. 

Because college stiiden;^ have had bvelve or thirteen 
years of conditioning in becoming answerers instead of 
questioners, their, retraining isn't easy. But.^ve can do it 
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hy wrking on the learning principle that 

••When a skill ois identified, given guidance and 
prdvd.ded practice time, grc^^ takes place." 

Our first job then is to identify for students the 
skill of questiordng as a way of understanding a writer, as 
a way of pinpointing his purpose, as a way of synthesizing 
v^t a writer says into ideas and concepts , as a way of 
evaluating an author's ideas, as a way of making ^judgments, 
as a way of fonmilating alternative solutions to problems 
posed in print-. Good readers search among a writer's words 
to fir^ v^at he is thinking and/or vjhat he wishes the reader 
to think. Good readers search with questions. 

Our second job is to demonstrate for studente how 
questioning is done, in order to derive maximum learning- 
such as a golf pro derronstrates body movenents for effecting 
the best drive. ^ 

But we can't stop here. For growth to take place, 
according to the learning theory quoted, we must also cir- 
range the environment so students can practice the; skill of 
questioning. It is this third step that rciises sonething 
of a problem for us as teachers. Our ultimate objective 
is to 'help students reach the point v^eret they questioii 
writers as they read. Questioning writer^ is a somewhat 
•difficult and ccrplex concept because v^iters usually are 
persons the reader does not know, and tl[ie reader has to 
interact from a distance. (See model. Figure 1.) T^iere- 
fore it is suggested that we begin their practice in ques-^ 
tioning at the primary level-with the student's self. Our 
plan is to telescope questioning skills from self, to peers 
and other persons kncwn by the student, then tp writers, 
^ unknown persons v^ose ideas the student can know only 
thrDU(^ the printed ^3^, vrfiether the author wrote the vrords 
last night for this morning's newspaper or wrote them cen- 
turies ago. 

The plan is to introduce the skill of questioning by 
asking students to apply questioning strategies to the pre- 
sent that revolves aroiand themselves-ntuch as fledgling re- 
porters are tr^ned to observe, to deal in evidence, to 
weigh sources, to describe, to report^ to interpret, to 
spot assunptions , to evaluate against a standard , even to 
make judgments, to predict and to work with parts to see if 
they fit into a jigsaw of events. Some suggested categories 

. of questions are presented in Figure 2 . The labels cer- 
tainly are not sacred cows. Their use is for the purpose 

^of holding concepts still long enough for students to take 
a look at them. They, or other categories the reading 
teacher might create, are (directly teachable. 

A look at the other columQ^ in Figure 2 reveals that 
the questions differ horizontally only because of a shift 
ij\ focus - from I in Column 2 to you in Column 3 to he in 
Column 4. * ' 

♦Beginning in Column 2 the student initiates his prac- 
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tioe by questioning himself, first using the sinfOft 
questions offered and then creating his own in eadi of the 
categories. When he achieves seme skill in questioning 
himself, he should move to the next level and practice 
questioning his peers, acquaintances and other known per- 
sons, again creating additional questions in each of the 
categories. VJhfen he acquires sane faciUty at this level, 
he IS ready to ^ly his skill by questicMiing writers and 
others outside his sphere of personal cognizance. The 
third level is pay dirt, both for the student and for read- 
ing teachers oatmitted to helping students becore lifelona 
questioners of the printed wotd. 
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A Behavior Management Program for Teaching 



Bruce A. Reid 
Edmonds Community College 
Lynnwood, Washington 



In the past, (X>urses in introductory psychology, behavior 
analysis, and college study skills have been offered at the 
imivsrsity or college level according to the principles of 
behavioral psychology. Keller (9) reported that teachers may 
be nore effective if they employ contingency inanagement in 
their courses. l^cMichael and Corey (11) demonstrated that 
contingency roanagenient in an introductory psychology course 
produced better learning. A self-paced and progranmed course 
in behavior analysis, d^^signed by Lloyd and Knutsen (10) , ill- 
ustrated that strgitegicaily applied reinfdroement within a 
curriculum of small, clear-cut sequential steps can elicit 
"independent work" of high quality frdn university students. 
Homstein (8) has demonstrated that college study skills and 
time management can be taught in a sequential inanner, with 
stiKient para-professionals systematically reinforcing appro- 
priate study behaviors in students. 

These experiments lead to the question of whether behav- 
ior managanent can be employed in a college English course 
designed to "repair" or "develop** the student's skills in the 
written language. Such courses should enjoy great success; 
yet, according to a 1965 survey of two-year college English 
teachers (14, p. 54) , 35-40 percent of the respondents were 
pessimistic about whether remedial English could help students ,, 
in general. Furthetrore, in about 75 percent of the reporting 
colleges,' the graftinar that is presented in the .ronedial Eng- 
lish course does not differ from that in the^ regular English 

*This study was undertaken at Mount Royal College, Calgary, 
Canada. It was continued after my moving to Edmonds Community 
College, Lynnwood, Washington. It could not have been. under- 
taken without, the expert ^advice of Professor L .A." Hamerlynck , 
University of Calgary. ^ It coul^d not have been completed with- 
out the assistance of Professor Barbara Morgridge, Edmonds 
Community College. 
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course. In the other 25 percent of the cases, one encounters 
such coTfnents as "more basic," "high school level/' "more 
time devoted," "more drill." Only 3 percent indicate that 
same special approach, such as an application of structural 
linguistics, is beLng tried. (14, p. 52) 

^ Although this survey is some six years old, the indication 
IS .that innovation •is in order. My own bias is hot in the 
direction of linguistics but of rhetoric.' Hence, a writing 
course was designed to inprove the student's writing skills " 
by. means .of structured curriculum containing sequential writ- 
ing tasks. Academic reward was contingsnt upon successful 
corpletion pf these 'skill-steps; reinforcement came in che 
form of points (a "token econany") and f ran social reinforce- 
ment b^' instructor and peers. By using b^havipr management 
tactics, a course in introduction to composition was.iirple- 
' men ted . 

To teach is to structurp situations so that the student 
discovers his environment within or outside himself. The 
teacher, then, shapes behaviors, or in the words of B.F. 
Skinner (13, pp. 66-7): 

By selecting responses to be reinforceii 
he iirprovises^a program of contingencies, 
at eacli stage "of ^iMch a response is re- 
inforced \^Mch makes it possible to" move 
on to a more desranding stage. The 
contingencies gradually approach those 
' \^Mch generate the final specified 

response . ) 

» Another way of saying this is that the student exerts 
ial-and-error" behavior \^ich tends to be shaped by the 
• teacher's rewards (2, p. 32) . While it is relatively easy 
for teachers to control such contingencies in the classrocm, " 
it is difficult to rese^ch them because of the free-\^Teel- 
. inq setting and the inexactness of measurement. One cannot, 
' :^tnerefore, class such studies as "behavior modification," 
.which,^ in the words of' Riley (7, p. 104) , plays to two audien- 
ces, . the therapist's audience vjhich requires results, 
[sic] and the researcher's audience \^ich requires quality 
. research." Behavior management, as it is appli^ to this 
.project, is rpore a teaching than a research ;ferm : it neans 
amplifying desired behaviors by structuring curriculum and 
reinforcing appropriate .responses by students. 

According to the course text, gasty's (3, pp. IM) A Mix- 
^ ad Bag , the student is to becone aware of the parts of tRi — 
whole , the details 'that acoourit-for the effect first; then 
he is to learn to order parts or details; and finally, he is 
to ccnfe to conclusions or make judgments by manipulating parts, 
details, and methcds of development. As '^e co arse was taught, 
Rhetorical proficiency was staged in small stepl^ading fron 
the v^at and how of mediating experience thrdugh'^Tit^ v^en, 
^^^ f ^y, ancT how much of organizing thoughts 'tcy a 
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hopefully s.elf-rev;arding complex of behaviors which Fantini 
and Weinstein (5, pp. 50-55) call .the avenue of expression 
for the student's a/vn tlioughus., feelings, and attitudes. 

The siibjects were connunity college students had been 
advised , but not coerced to enroll in ■ introduction to Ccrpo- 
sition. They had demonstrated rhetorical or mechanical weak- 
nesses in the ase of the*written language, having taken an 
essay style placement examination. Tlie students knew tliat the 
course bore credit, was transferrable, but did not meet any 
portion- of the English requirement for graduation. ^ 

On the first day of class, ^udents received the following 
materials: a manila envelope cfcntaining a course explanation, 
a syllabus which was quite 9pec^B.c, a contract, 0 mimeoed 
sheet for recording points, a liat of bonus activities, 

. roximately fifteen tag-board tickets, a file folder contain- 
ing a check, list fdt required writing tasks, and a sheet of , 
graph p^per for charting progress. The instructor then asked 
the students to write certain infomiation in the file folder, 
peruse the check list., and notice the achievement chart, Vvtiich 
cbiiid acccnTioda1;e more than 4000* points over" a l^n-week period. 

• Mext, the class read the course explanation ^together in 
order to discover the rationale of the course, rfe&^Qb jectives , 
and requirements. The course was to be offered accor^Ht^to 
proven principles of behavior; the student could predict his 
own grade; he v^^ould not. be required to atl^end class bbt WDUld 
be awarded points^ for doing so (the tag -board tickets were 
for his admission) > FurthermDre, he was informed of a se- 
queirice of structured assignments ranging f ran sirtple to' complex 

. Besides these recpired tasks , there wuM -be an assortment^ 

. of bonus activities which were less directly related to writ- 
ing fluency, yet which, would be woirth 'points The student 
could ccmplete any or all of them^and oould contract- fX) ccm- 
plete other \^rk v^ich would strengthen his special weaknesses. 
The explanation stated that the student would have to ccm- 

• plete all of the required tasks to A -minimum standard of 
achievQTvent, as judged by the instructor, and that he v\rould 
be awarded a minimum number of points for each step so j:anple- 
ted. But the student could revise as often and as, extensive- 
ly as he deemed profitable, until he, had gained^ the maximum 
number of points designated for that task. He had to abide 
by deadlines for first drafts, but beyond that, he could wrk 
pretty much at his own pace. He had to complete all required 
tasks to a minimum standard; then he could revise in* order to 
reach the- maximum. He could also do bonus activities. Depend- 
ing on his motivation he could acquire 3000 points for a "C"^ 
3500^points for a "B", an^ 4000 for , an "A." If at any time 
during the quarter he wished to do so, he could, challenge the 
course for a grade of "C." Finally, if at the end of <±ie 

, quarter he 'thought he could still iirprove his perf ormaniCe , he 
qould opt for an inccnplete gtade and iiave 30 days in v^ich 
to revise required tasks in.orde}^ to* raise his point total. 
He had to agree to the foUaving terras: 

. • ...liiJ / 

o ' ■ - ■ . 
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, OCNTRACT , 

English 100 is designed to assist the student h\ 
reaching rhetorical fluency. While the brunt of the 
course involves writing ej^sitory prose, sane bonus 
suggestions are only indirectly related to writing. 
IViis program, based on sound behavioral theory, will 
assist you by structuring the learning situation and 
by reinforcing your ^ropriate writing and study 
behaviors. ^ ^ * 

The major goal of English 100 C, then, is this: 
GIVEN A STUDENT WHO HAS DEMONSTRATED SCME DEGREE OF 
DEFICIENCy IN THE (CONVENTIONS OF WRITTOJ ENGLISH 
THAT STUKOT WILL BE ABLE TO COMPOSE A THREE TO FIVE 
HUNDRED WDRD ESSAY, REASONABLY FREE OF MECHANICAL 
ERRORS, WHICH EMPLOYS VARYING METHODS OF RHETORICAL 
DEVELOIflEOT. 

We, the undersigned, agree to the following terms 
and conditions: 

1j That, in order to have oanpleted this 
coursje, I will write a standardized test, 
Tpre-tdfit and post-test forms. 



2. That I will complete all ten writing' tasks 
to a minimum standard of accept^e, in the 
opinion of my instructor. C^-^ 

3. ■ Ihat I. will fill out a class evaluation at 

the end of the term. 

4. 'That I may earii additional points-, or bonus 
points, by oorpleting tasks suggested by 
the syllabus or by. the instructor. 

5. Ihat I may earn bonus points for 'denositing 
attendance chips. ^ 

6. itiat all M my writing assignments must con- 
form to "Fbrm for Papers." 

7 . That I am respona&le*^8Vcharting my pro- 
gress and keepingVtrac^ of cumulative 

. poirits. * \ 1 

8. That all my writing assignments must be in 
my class folder before I get my grade. 

9. Ihat I may earn a grade of "C" by getting 
3CJ0 points, "B" by getting 3500, and "A" 
by getting 4000. . . • 
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^' ' ' ^ ■ , . 

That, I am dlssaj-isfied at any time during 
the course /■ li. cdti chailenge the course^- it" 
successful, my challenge will result in '^a grade 
of "C" without .furthers class attendcJicg or ass^ 
ignnients. 





Signed 

As has been mentioned, the required writing tasks were 
sequenced in three broad steps: noticing details and trans- 
ferring thesnti into canpositions with perceptible beginnings, Vs/= 
bodies, and outocmes,; using methods of developr>ent to fulfill 
writing purposes such as giving directions, explaining' a phe- 
nanenon, and reacting to an argument; and relating ideas ac- 
cording to various modes of discourse such as analysi^. class- 
ification, persuasion, and definition. Insofar as it lias 
possible, each assignment was structured to engage the stu- 
dent'*?, cwn backgcaiund of experience, assist the student in 
building ntBanings and relationships, and prorote the student's 
extension of skills, ability, and interests, a^ described by 
Hafner (6, p. 2$) . 

^ TJ^ irrportant facets still need to be desaribed: rein- 
forcement tactics and re.^.nforcejment of "prograssive approxima- 
tions" (13, p. 16) . The business of attendaJwe may serve to 
describe how reinf orceipGnt , at first as constar>t as possible, 
vreis faded" to interinittency. For the first twD weeks, approx- 
imately, the student exchanged a tag-board tidcet foi points 
which were imnediately added to his point total. T^ien the 
tickets became extraneous , and the student merely credited him- 
self with the correct number of points each time he attended. 
Finally, points were calculated by the week. Also, at first, 
all tasks bore points: writing the standardized tests, keep- 
ing the file folder up-to-date, etc. These points were total- 
led \jp daily. Later the points v«2re saved for a week at a 
time; toward the ^nd of the term, .points became a mere form- 
ality, most students having alrea(^ accrued the ntwber desired. 
Although a sort of "token econair/" seeroed to reign, the intent 
was to evoke "independent" work of high quality. 

ring the student to cGqpJ.ete each assignnent to a 
. miidini^^tandard of achievement , but making it profitable for 
him to rasd-seextensively and frequently,, had important ef- - 
fects: the instructor found himself teading students! work 
with great care (which is only ri^tl) ; the student, by means 
of successive revision, "modelled" (13, pp. 208-9) upon the 
teacher's own style, thereby*^ inproving his cwn prose style; 
and the student (and instructor) "over learned" rhetori'Cal and , 
granmatical principles. . - 

In Hie Technology of 'jQeaching, S kinner (13, p. 19) says, 

Education is perhaps the most iitportant branch of 
scientific ^^hnoldgy. It dieefily affects the lives 
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of all of us. ^W^ can no Iqnger allow the exingen- 
cies of a practical situation to suppress, the tre-. 
^ niendous improvements which are in reach. The 
practical situation rtiust be changed. 

The program under examination did change the practical situ- 
ation, if only because it attarpted both to take into account 
just organisms learn and to capitalize upon that process. 
It tried to" respond^ to Skinner's own questions i 

1 . What behavior is to be sfet up? 

^ 2. What r^inforoers are at hand? » 

3'. What responses are available in embarking upon 
^oP^^^^ani of progressive apprbxijnations?^«s^ch 
will lead to the final form of t!he behavior? 

4. How can reinforcements be most effectively 

scheduled to maintain the behavior in str^vgth? 

. Of 31 registrants, tw0 nevqr came to class, andf three with- 
drew during tlie first week because of , the- course fonnat, 'One . 
other student stopped attending in the sixth' week,, probably 
because of illness in the family. The r^aining twenty-five 
cjoipleted the course: 13 reoeived "A," 3 recei^.^ed "B," 1 
received a grade pf . "C • 7 students elected to take "X ," 
^There weE<s-seven "W* s , " %nd* here it must be mentioned, the 
college has di'spensed with "F's," ■■' 

St;^ent course evaluations were cdmost unanimously favor- 
able. One student objected to the point system," another 
student suggested that the instructor get a pay raise, becore^^' 
h^ad of the departxnent, and hc-.-e fewer classes to teach. 

Ihe standardized test v!hx<± students took at the beginning 
and end of the--course was the McGraw-Hill Basic Sko^lls Writing 
Tegt: Since at the end of the quarter no alternate form of tKe 
test was available, students pook the same f&rm of the test at 
the begirming and at the - end of the quarter. There are three 
parts: y^^iguage mechanics (30 items) , sentence patterns (26 
Items) fSSndpafagraph patterns (15 it(aTis)-:~?#»ther an ability" 
to reoognizfe errors irTctTnpbsitibn caSvbe equated with writing' 
proficiency itself is c^hatable; HowevQf , anong twenty stu- 
dents who were tested anVretested, th^re was no statistically 
significant mean incre^se\n recognition' of errbrs in language 
mechanics, but there was a meari increase in recognition of sen- 
tence patterns and paragraph patterns well beyond the ,01 lev- 
el of significance. Of interest is the fact that of those v^o 
attended regularly throughout the term, eighteen students were 
directly engaged in the BRIDGE, the developnental reading, 
writing, and study skills center. 

The behavior management program seemingly was a success; 
it is obviously difficul^Tto establish' that the treatment 
v^one elicj.ted the success/ Measurement is indeed a problem 
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with any. classroon project, as Baer (1, p., 92) .indicates! 

. . . the evaluation of a study which purports to 
be an applied tfehavior analysis is sotewHat dif- 
ferent than the evaluation of a similar laboratory 
analysis . Obviously the study must be applied , 
behavioral y and analytic ; in addition , it should 
be technoTogical y conceptually systematic , and 
effective y and it sliould display some generality, . 

0 

Insofar as the course did meet these criteria, it was 
successful; if I were to repeat the project, I wDuld attenpt 
to make the curriculum even more systematic, employ students * 
to diedc exercises, etc;', ani develop some five two-week "iiini- 
courses," each worth one credit. The student then would not 
-have to wait for ten weeks for academic reward as he does in 
the traditional, class; he would enjoy a great deal of indiv- 
idual attentioix; he could take any or all of the sUb-oourses 
evfen^ if he wferen't interested In the regular cotposition 
sequence; and he could pace himself to better advantage, 
UltjjJiately , an almost infinite number of packaged ooiirses 
could be made up for more relevant, effective classwork tor 
students of remedial or developmental English, 
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From ADAM to SAM: 
Acadomic Diagnostic Motivation Sarvi^ to 
Student Academic Motivation Cojiter 
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Isadore Rosenberg / 

Los Angeles Pierce College 



Lds Angeles Pierce College, like irany other colleges, has 
the problem of an increasing drop-out jrate and the lack of 
motivation in the capable student viho/ is not performing to 
capacity'. I was called to the Dean yof Instruction's office 
and asked if I would develop a program to find out v^y these 
students were not motivated and, \pen I found out, to develop 
techniques to inno\^te a pilot pr)ogram using ^ the Learning 
Center. As a result of the Deary^s initial conference, at 
which time he gave me carte blanche , A.D.A.M. (Acadonic Diag- ' 
nostic and Motivational Servio^) was born.. After a year of 
talking with over 500 stvider^, 1 returned A.D.A;M. to the 
dust and developed S.A.M. (S^tudeht Academic Motivation 
Center.) S.A.M. is still alive and doing well, serving the 
students at Pierce College. New let's look at A.D.A.M. and 
find out who he was, what he did, and v^y he did itv ^Then 
we will look at S.A.M. and examine the reasons for his 
siipplanting A.D.A.M. 

Philosophy 

One^ major reason for student failure is a lack of "Academic 
*jigenqe" vMch is the knc>v-hcw of utilizing "Ac^emic 
Lcs." The. design of the "drop-in" service was to 
the academically distressed stiident with an iirmediate 
?lrst Aid Prorfr^m." The pilot^program's aim was to keep the 
stiident v^o received good grades in high school ■ f rem becoming 
a college drop out and tc^help motivate the already enrolled 
college student. 

BackgroUrd - \ 
The Learning Center is the repository for progranmed instruc- 
tion materials and semi-teaching materials as well as audio- 
visual materials. -During the sumtner 6B" 1969 , discussions 
with "the staff , of the Learning Center revealed that programn^ed 
materials were not ''being used by our faculty. The A.D.A.M. 
oervice was established to help increase the use and circul- 
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ation of prepared instructional material. 

Ihe Learning Center served as a hub for A.D.A.M. , being. 

centrally lcx:ated on Campus. A.D.A.M. was a worthy service 

to students, and wuld attract students not only to itself 

but also to the 3Leaming Center; Dial Access Roan and Cbllege 

Library. 

gbjectives 

The objective of the^ program was to diagnose the student's 
academe problara and provide him, with constructive materials'. 
Ihrough interviewing and working individually with 'each stu- 
dent, A.D.A.M. desired to unravel the student's problem, 
place it in proper focus , and help Iiim to work irore effect- ' 
ively within the scnolastic environment at Pierce Cbllege. 
A developnent of self -motivation in each student was desired. 
At Pierce, students with lower aptitude scores or achievement 
test scores do; graduate. Why don't all students graduate? 
One reason may be that the student has* not developed his 

"Academic Intelligence" that is, he lacks the knowledge 

or experience in using effective learning techniques in 
reading, thinking, speaking, listening, writing, and taking 
notes. A.D.A.M. emphasized and reinforced such ciids and 
skills and, in other cases, served as an' ombudsman referring 
students to an appropriate resource. 

Procedure 

A flyer was distributed to the -faculty and the student body 
announcing th^^A.D.A.M. Services. Students were permitted 
to^"drop in" or make an appointment. They were permitted a 
total of i or 4 interviews. The first interview was non- 
directive, intended to permit the student to "opdh-up". The 
following sessions dealt with the direct problem and gave 
the student a "prescription for academic success." Shiall 
group sensitivity sessions were held with students v^o had 
a- ccrmon 'problem. 

Final Analysis 

A.D.A.M. succeeded in motivating students, providing them 
with & constructive prognosis for identified needs. These 
' needs, as ^developed through short term interviews, ^Dpeared 
to indicate that Pierce Cbllege should reasonably provide 
the follcvdnq services tn the btudents: 

1. vocational comseling 
2 . , referral services 



a. financial 

b. erployment 

c. counseling ^ 

d. vocational information clasi 

e. study skills classes 

f . coliege orientation classes 



programmed learning niaterials 
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Furthermore, it was indicated that Pierce should offer 
additional services tp non-students on canpus. Additional 
services include: - 

1. Expansion of the pTXjgram to more professionals and 

paraprof essionals . 

2 . A inedia service for the faculty to assist them with 

the latest techniques of sLd^ject content presen^ 
tation. * 

The Birth of the S.A.M. Center 

A.D.A.M. Wcis active for one serester until the birth of 
S.A.M. last February (1971). 

S.A.M. Center is itaffed by two professionals and three 
peurs^rof essionals in a developnental program geared to bring 
full utilization of Learning Center materials and A.D.A.M. 
type services. 

The staff is currently working with the faculty to develop 
prograrmed materials. Ihe ultimate goal is to establish 
nr>re courses via the C.I.S. (Coordinated Instructional 
Services) . courses such as Music Appreciation, Art/ History, 
Vocabulary, Listening Skills, Remedial Math / English , etc. 
cire to be administered through the S.A.M. Center. 



t . '.Appendix A 

STATISTICAL REPORT ON A.D.A.M. SERVICES 1969-70 
(Academic Diagnostic and Motivational Service) 

L. A. Pierce College, Woodland^ Hills , Calif. 

A. Student Participation and Related Services 

1. Total Numbet of Students Interviewed 250 

- (application- on file) ^ , 

2. Total Number of Interviews Conducted 750 

3. Average Number of Interviews Per Stucient 3 

4. Total Number of Days in Operation 157 

5. Unrecorded Number of Interviews **Open Door Policy"**. . 100 

6. Approximate Number of Interviews with Teachers 50 

7. Students Participating in a Weekly Study Group 8 

8. Number of Students using Progratraned Learning 

Materials 100 
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B.- Analysis of Interview Coot^t 



1. Method of reading textbooks ..■,..240 

2. ' Note-taking techniques ^ 240 

3. Student-teacher orientation .100 

' 4. Library Orientation and Term Piper PrejSaratidn 25 

5. Dial Access Orientation , .-.10 

6 . Test Taking Techniques ..." 150 

7". Daily and Overview Assignment Scheduling 15,9 

8. Vocational information and discussion..., ...125 

9. Motiyation, goal setting and self-confidence 

discussion. . . • ; » 225 

10. Concentration techniques . .125 



C. ^Disposition and Referral of Student 
Participants 



1. Health Center, Physical exam.....,..:....".... 14 

2. Health Center, Mental Health Clinic 51 

3. Education Class Tutor Program .21 

4. Adam Staff Tutor Program. . ;..10 ' 

5. Remedial Classes recommended 149 

6. Counciling Office 26 

7 . Financial Aid- Office , 25 

8. ^Varied Community Agencies and Services ....29 

9. Community Vocational Services 50 

10. Campus Veterans Office 10^ 

11. Campus Center Club Activities 6 



D. A.D.A.M. Related Activities 

1. Developed tapes for Dial Access (pertaining ^to study 
skills) 

> 2. Conducted four "How to Prepare for Exams" lectures 
3, Supervised the "Exam Jitters Room" during Exam Weeks • 
4.. Developed and distributed "Study Aid" hand out materials 

5. Conducted four "beginning of the semester * How to Study'" 
lectures 

6. Developed 10 week "Study Skills" class , 

7. Attended weekly seminars with the counseling and mental 
health staffs 

8. Recommended (now in operation) Psy . 30 class (vocational . 
testing etc.) 

9. Developed "Give-away Library." from the school library 
discards 

10. Emergency teacher referral service fot students with 
urgent problems. 
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The EOP Tutor-Work Program 
in the Community College 



Jess L. Samuels 
Los' Angeles Trade-Technical College 



imroDucTioN 



role this morning is to talk about the E,0,P,s 
Tutor-Work program and its problems in the Cotimmity Col- 
leges of California, In this talk, I will bring out sere of 
the problgtB of the disdavantaged students who are handi- 
" capped by language, aocial, and econaraic needs. I feel the 
cofmrunity colleges rrlfist 'take the opportunity to simport and 
meet their responsibilities to their minority and disadvan- 
taged students, to the facilitation of their sucrpssful 
participation in the educational pursuit of college, I will 
add, I do believe that the oannunil^ colleges should be 
dedicated to serving the canmunil^ by exerting leadership 
an4. catering to the needs of thevcomnunil^, prwiding pro- 
grams to fill those needs, and evaluating the effectiveness 
of these programs. 

I believe new directions brought about by the infusion 
of new students and faculty into any college should neces- 
sitate formulating new goals and objectives to acoormodate 
, the changing character of any institution by working, with 
the oannunity through various agencies, oannittees, and ^ 
organizations including: advisory cotmittees, representatives 
of business, church groups, offices of connunil^ services/' 
and museum groups. . . 

College participation in various off-canpus activities 
connected x-ath these organizations and comiittees will, en- 
' able them to keep close contact with developments and 
. changes in the nature of the connunil^. 

ROU: OF THE E.O.P.S, TOTOR-MOPK PROGR AM AT LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR COlU^ ^ ■ 

The primary role of Harbor Cc5ilege*s R,0,P,s. program 
.13 to make special efforts to recruit and retain minority 
aiid low incctre students in Harbor College. In accordance 
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with the Guic3eXines as -set forth^4i4 S.r. 164 in Title V, 
/g^. ^ this program is desigrisd to Provide financial ^ssis- 
"^^OB. to Students who are handicapted by language, social, > 
Vand economic dis^d\7antages . \^ ^ ^^ 

V In order td provide for this po^ifive encouragement, 
cle^ses designed to eliminate deficiencies, eliminate per- 
y sodl nanc,-i:^s , strengthen v>«aknesses and discover and de- 
velop latent talents, have been provided for. 

/ Supportive/ services in the form of psychological coun- ■ . 
jifeling, peer cdunselir^, tutoring , etc., have proven to bo^ 
^-invaluable aids to assist the student to reach a ccmpetenoe, 
personal ^ academic, that will ensure success in future 

<^^^^dours'esv * ■ 

Many stvidents cone from Spanish-speaking homes, where 
English is th6 second language. These students may be 
handicapped by virtue of long-standing use of Spanish only. 
As a result, English granmar is difficult to master, and 
this is ocmpounded by being tested in English, vd.th a pre- 
dicted low score resulting. ' NIany Samoan' ^tudentfs enroll 
with extremely limited edvcational backgScpund, plus the 
added burden of -a poof conmai>d of the I^glish- Language. 

Many of our minority students have received an in- 
adequate educational backgroiand because of the racist atti- 
tude that many high school cou*e lor s have. Ttiat is to say, 
that minority students are-o«en tracked into vocational \ 
training autcmatically because of their ethnic make-ia?. /Jto- J 
day these young men and wcmen from the ghettos, barrios,! 
-and reservations. demand access to their own futures; thisx^ 
they cannot be denied* 

Wfe know there is widespread recognition of the pressing 
need for special programs to aid the disadvantaged minority 
and low-incoTte students/ at the time there is pressure to 
charge tuition and to raise adnission to California's four- 
yeaur-oolleges • V ; 

Ihe E.'O.P.S. programs are caught be^iween the two horns 
of this diiarma, between the policies of inclusion and ex- 
clusion. I believe that if Mess privileged groups are given 
' equal ediicational opportunities that in bime they will make 
the same advances socially, economically >^ and educationally 
that mostly v\^ite groups made in previoucr eras . 

For TOst of this discussion I have placed the educa- 
tional deficiencies as t±ie cjredtest c^use for disadvantaged 
^minority student's difficulties.., 

STUDENT SER^CES; TOTORIAL PROGRAM : 

PURPOSE- -will be to help disadvantaged students aoguire the 
prerequisite attitudes, knowledge, and skills that will allow 
'than to better attain their educational and/or vocational 
goals and to better self -actualize. 
OBJECTIVES ^ 
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Tb provide tutors for disadvantaged students and stu- 
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dents on prxabation in order that they may .-.attain at ^ least 
a "C" average in their course work. 

Tb decrease drop-out probability of this qrouo of dis- 
advantaged and aim for a 75% retention. 

Tb provide individualized remediai reading services 
p order to iirprove their scores in readily comDrehension 
and speed of reading tests . • . . 

lb provide small groi^ peer-counseling. 

lb establish in-service training for oeer-^group members 
qualifying them to tutor and direct small oeer-^qrouD coun- 
seling sessions. 

Tb assign peer counselors to work with professional 
staff counselors and accompany thon^ to high schools on in- 
formaxave missions regarding Harbor College programs. 

.Tb recruit alumni^ and faculty to volunteer ^rvices 
in the study skills center v^ere tutoring programs will be 
concentrated. . 

Tb train tutors in Fducdtion by requiring them to enroll 
before they can be hired as tutors. 

Tb hire a student coordinator who will over-see the 
tutorial programs londer the directorship of the E o P s 
director. ' * ' ' 

ACTIVITIES PIANNED 

E.O.P.S. students will receive individualiied tutoring 
from peer tutors in subjects they are weak in as well as re- 
medial aid m basic reading skills. They will also have 
available to them tutoring f ran ^college graduates and upper 
division state college students of like-cultural background 
from the ocmnunity. ' > • 

ETHNIC SURVEY AT LOS ANGELES HARBQR COUBC^E 
Eiirollment 

Fall 1969 Fall 1970 

. 5502 6016 

Evening 2350 2392 

"^tal ^ 7852 8408 

glWIC DISTRIBOTION 



White: 

Spanish surname 

Other white 
Non-white:' 

Negro 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

Korean 

American Indian 



Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall • 


Fall 


1966 
% 


1967 
% 


1968 


1969 


1970 


6.5 


6.4 


% . 
9.7 


% ' 
11.9 * 


% 

10.8 


78.1 


77.0 


68.2 


69.1 


69.7 


8.6 


10.0 


12.1 


8.2 " 


10.1 


5.4 


5.2 


9.8 


8.8 


7.3 


0.2,^ 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.0 
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other Non--^;hite 1.2 1.2 1.4 1.1**- 

♦Included in other white. 

**A district card was used which did hot have an "ot^er non- 
. \>Mte" category. Ihe 'student who felt he was in this cat- 
egory had to write the ethnic grouo on the card although ,^ 
no space was aliased for this. 

Ibtal ' 7852 8408 

Minority/ % 21.9 23.0 ^ 31,8 30.9. 30.3 

2426 2547 

The following information was obtained frcm a survey given 
•to stvdents at registration. for fall, 1970;, 

"Responses ^ % ^ 

A. $3,000 or under . 587^ ' 9.9 . .. 

B. $3,001 - $e,000- J->436 g4.0 . ' 

k2,023 1379 

The above answers are out of a total of 5,920 stb^nts. 
Ihe total indicates that 34% have an inccme-of under 
$6,000. 

Harbor Area lligh Schools 

Senior High vSchool " Spanish Surname Total Enrollment 

in School 
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Banning High 1141 2521 

Carson High 632 3321 

Naxbonne High ,447 2751 

Sah Pedro High ^ 699 3222 
Ttotal' Senior High 2919 

vTunior High Schogl 

Cameigie Junior High 321 1488 

Dana Junior High 556 2122 

Dodson Junior High ^ 398 ^ 1935 

Fleming Junior High 311 2123 

l^.ita Jimior High 537 v 2558 

Wilmington Junior Iligh 853 2084 
Ibtal Junior High 2976 

Los Angeles City Unified School District 
Racial and Ethnic Survey— FALL 1969 

Measxirement and Evaluation Section 
A.Q. Sarinana 

CTHNI C BHEAKDCMN OF EOP STUDENTS 

Black. . 24 • 

Chicano 37 1 Q i 

, it5.) 
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' Philippjjto 2 
Oriental 2 ^ . ^ 

Samoan ^ 1? 
Caucasian . 9 

Ibtal '86 ^ ) 

, Number o^^grants last fallV 

. BOP 86 ' • 

BOG 20 ^ ' ■ ' , 

Number signed up this spring: 

Not available ^ 

Number of students finishing fall semester: 117 - 

Number of tutors: 71 - » 

Nunber of tutees : 120 

Night Tutees: 20 ' 

Number of people not in BOP or BOG that have benefited-by 
tutoring: 441 ^ ^ uy 

. lOS ?\NGELES HARBOR OOU^IGE ' ""^^ 

E.O.P.S. S.B. 164 ' — ' 

GUIDELINES FOR EQP . , 

1. The student must be enrolled in 12 units plus P E if * 

required, to rariain eligible. ' * " 

2. The student must .file an application ever^T semester to 

get money. • 

3. The student must prove financial eligibility by attaching 

income tax statement or welfare report. 

4. If the student is under 21 and not married, the form 

must be signed by a parent even though he or she does 
not live with them. * 

^' ^SrJ^^JlJ ^'^^ question^ on the f om by' 

6. Ihe student must bring the application and income tax 

tom to the ECP director personally. 

7. -All L.A. Harbor College students working in the EOP 

program m any cecity must carry 1.2 units or 12 and 
1/2 units,' if p.E. is reouired. 

8. If working in^Wie EOP program in any capacity, the stu- 

dent must coTplete and file in the BOP director's office 
a weekly tune card (signed by inmediate supervisor) . no 
latet^than 3 p.m. on Friday of each week. 

9. Students will be paid only for the hours actually worked. 

Nb hours worked over tRSse assigned will be^jaid for 

13t) 
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10 . To coj[itin\:ie in EOP ,every student must attend specified 

guidance and counseling sessions set up each semester. . 

11. Students not maintaining a "C" average in subjects must 
^ ^ be tutored at lec^st 2 hoxirs a week or be dropped from ^. 

' the program. 



Ihe success of ^os Angeles Harbor College's E.O.P.S. 
progrm has been the ccrplete and highly significant can- ' i 
mitment of the faculty., students , and administration to^th^ 
prdgran and its philosophy manifested by •t±ie supoort g^ven 
^ in the following ways: 



1. K>*ie full-time staff position assigned to the Director of 

EOPS * ^ • 

. 2. one full-time staff position assigned; to the Director of 
§pe(iialiy Funded Projects and Cc^leqeK T^search . 

3. ► one-third time ot an administrative intern 

4. <?ne-half time of the Dean of Student Personnel ^ 
y^""^' two new counseling positions (funded partially .\ander VEA) 

^ . volianteer faculty time for tutoring , • • 
7. ^**volianteer facu3pty time fog/brbgram and ooxirse develop- 
• f' tent V ^ • ^ * " 

^ 8. oajtiTTunity personnel V ^ 

9^. ' stxjdent./bf)dy of Los Angeles Harbor Colleger--use of loan 
•funds to si^plement E.Q.P.S. granti^hospitality fund. 

^ - I believe Ccrinunity ColJ-eges should evaluate programs 
■« of .other ^lieges for disadvantaged students. * c 

There is a need^to change the educational programs for 
minority students.' Curriculum must be developed that will 
pla<ie these disadvaj^ged students in pr6per perspective 
with their past-and^eir oontertporary history ..^^^tjess 
should be placed on these students. ^f^u " 

Ihe disadvantaged' student has to understand and ap- 4 
preciate his oyn and .other cultures. , . 

Wfe imast establish ovSrall policy favoring increased 
activity in special e3uca*tion of the disa^^^antaged . Gcm- 
munity colleges- should participate, ^.n such program develop- 
ment and pmvildB financial aid for such students. If we 
continue «clusion of these disadvantaged students from 
Anerica's^ooroTiic ahd social** life,, of which this exclusion 
is the direct result of racial barriers rather than lack 
of abili^', mativation, or aspiration on the part of these 
disadvantaged students, the survival of this country is 
threatened. < 

. I an ewbarrassed and -ashamed for those who think and . 
a(5t ija terms of color. 
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CulM Linguistic Jvproach 
to the reaching of Reading 



Paul H. Schoenbeck 
Mira Costa College 



What is a table? A kitchen table? A Chippendale Table? 
A pool table? An arithmetic table? A \kter table? An 
operating table? A picnic table? 

Whatever your mental response was to the question, 
^is a table?" that response will have been determined 
by o?na^of^three processes or a canbination of them: ^ 

Your iTost recent association with the concept an- 
bodied in the geonetric pattern, 



cultiirial associkfions with the word, or. 





processes^u errplpyed in trying to 
_ Wisely v^at it was that I was asking, 
imtediately supply»an adjective to enable 
you to senjantically clarify the word? Or did you 
think of it psycho-linguistically, historically, 
phonemically, or siitply in a plain context? 

- Whatever process or processes you employed, you cannot 
escape the fact that your 'cultural associatiorr-with the 
word was a significant contributor to the resnonse you 
actually had. • " . 

Yet, how often do we realistically take into account 
the /cultural background of the people we are teachir^ a^ 
well asj^e cultural aspectsjiof language itself? ^ — 

^-^t*^ take a typical ccmnunity college remedial reading 
clasWjforyexarrple . ^ v 

^A^s it is honogeneously grouped, we will probably 
find reading levels from functional illiterate to grade 
level 10. Ihese levels, of course, have been determined 
by standardized tests \^ch assume ''that everyone tested is 
of the saine cultural, ethnic, and socio-econonic backgrourxi 




Therefore our original placement ic probably quite in- 
accurate. Nonetheless, we blithely arrange our groi^ings 
in the class on this basis, itie vocalpulary for each level 
has Been quite well determined so it presents no problem 
to start instruction. The fact that, in addition to var- 
ious levels of achievement, we may have underprivileged 
V^tes, Blacks,^ Chicanes, Santoans with completely different 
cultural backgrounds seems to be of no import. Vte are gbing 
to make WASPS out-of all of them. 

What approach shall we use to teach vocabulary and 
hence reading improvement? Strictly a semantic approach? 
But wnat do we do about words that are not full, like 
"lead" or "bear" which need syntactic arrangement to have - 
meaning and/or pronunciation. Or shall we use a linguistic 
approach?' But, which one? Historical linguistics? 
Phonemic, linguistics? Psychol inguis tics? A transfor- 
mational generative grarmar approach? 

The basic problem appears to be that we attempt to 
isolate the various facets of the process of reading without ' 
looking at reading as an entity of cojmrunication in itself* 
The printed page can have no meaning lor anyone unless he 
has the physical aixi mental ability to perceive correctly 
that which is printed and then through the use' of his 
cognitive -powers, to utilize that information. But, if 
his conceptualization of v^at he has read is not what was 
intended, what is at fault? 

Cultural background and experience cannot be ignored. 
Concepts of love, morality, justice, concrete versus 
abstract, religion, ad infinitum , are going to affect the 
thought processes'^nnnceming the same material. Yet, when 
we ask for a regurgitation 6f the material, we expect it to 
be WASP interpretation and simply count it as incorrect if 
it isn*t. . ;.\> ^ , 

What might be a solution to this problem? ^ ^ . 

Last year at Mira Costa we- eiiq^erimented with an idea 
that is basically not far removed from the elementary school 
.language-experience approach. Regardless of ^ the level of 
the student, all' new vocabMlary was based on ^at he had 
either written himself or what he had dictated. This 
material was then rewritten, following the concept entirely, 
but expressing ^it with a new vocabulary and in correct 
gramnatical form. The new words were approached, in various 
ways. If it' was a semanticall^ "full" word ' (hat) , the 
variatipns were shown by use of the proper adjectives. If 
it were not "full," it waS shown that syntactical placement 
gave it its value. This also allowed for the stress of 
words already known, to be properly placed syntactically. 
(Example- 1 walked downtarm last night .) Insert the word 
"only" in every position excepi: between "last" and "ni^t^J. 
From a linguistic%tan(^int, the words were studied as 
morphemes, phonemes, or psycholinguistically. For those 
'words having historical structure, it was an 'easy step to 
use the dictionary for the background and the 
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concept of metaphorical charge (in manv instances fron 
concrete to abstract) . ' . ■ '^^ices rrcm 

^ . The actual practice, in reading took place the 
student read what he had expressed originally, except that 
^J^'^^'^i'^ vocabulary to express that concept! 

were not atterpting to teach him new concepts as well 

^^^'^^"^^'••^^ ^^^^^ ^ outside 

reading (slightly above his level) was then slowly intro- 

fashion. If a new vocabulary 
word was m the material, the attenpt was always m^de (1) 
to associate its meaning with something in the student's 
background so he would have a rea<^-made association and (2) 
to en^oy whatever technique that was usable with that word. 

. indeed an over-siirplification of the process.-' 

It IS tojne consuming and stretches the bounds of the 
imgination. Yet, the effects are most salutary 

Using standardized tests, the gains were phenanenal. 
In our regular individualized remedial reading program, we 
have been averaging approximately two-years gain per stu- 
dent per s^.ster. ihe gain we achieved with the Cultural- 
longuistic 'approach is nearly double - or four years per stu- 

Yet, we realize there are many inadequacies in this 
^roadi even though statistically it is iitpressive Let's 
examine seme .of the possible misconceptions, inadequacies 
and fallacies that could result fron this experimentation 
• Achievement is one of the prime goals of the reading' 
•center at Mira Costa. All of us are aware of the three 
levels of reading - proficiency, challenge, and frustration. 
Hmedial students are started at the proficiency level 
because- we do not want to perpetuate the pattern of failure 
that they have undoubtedly experienced. As they progress 
slowly into the challenge^ level, success ox achie^^ement is 
within their grasp and they usually attain it. However, as 
they do progress within the confines of the reading center, 
what happens to them in their other academic pursuits? But 
probably more inportant, how does this student equate con- 
tinued failure in the "real" world with his "supK)sed" suc- 
cess in the ability to read? ' Y\ 

In other words, we can teach a "normal" student the 
intricacies of the reading process fron the most basic word 
recognition skills to the most sophisticated syllogistic 
reasoning. But if he does not possess the background to 
utilize that information, have we really helped him, or 
have we given him a greater frustration than bef ore-^ 'Too 
often the mere acquisition of the "skill" of reading seans 
to instill in these students the concept that- they are now 
ready to embark on the most sophisticated of acadenic 
careers. JUst because we know "how" to read a book on 
nucleart physics does -not make us an flnrico Fermi 

Even though a Cultural-Linguistic ^roach to the 
teaching of reading may be superior to many other methods 
in teaching; "skills" and vocabulary, it do^s precious little 
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to ejihancse the acaquisition of bacjccrround material so des- 
perately needed if these students are to achieve in a 
transfer program at even in a sophisticated vocational- 
technicikl program, 

Ihe CXdtuTcd-Linguistic approach can be one additioned 
method for the improvement of the teaching of reading. Yet, 
if it is to have relevance for the group of students vAicm 
it can most benefit, we must incorporate seme means of 
assxaaging. the cultural "gap** that produced the disparity 
originally. Courses designed to give the needed background 
material v*iich will utilize the skills learned in the 
readir^ center are needed. Without a "total" program for 
the "ran^adials/* we are like the parents who t^ach their 
youngsters how to use a knife, fork, and spoon but fail to 
give than food. 

Sub-cultures, a term I personally abhor, must be given 
the opportunity to utilize "their cultural backgromds in 
understanding the dominant WASP culture. Only insofar as 
a meniber of a minority can identify with the majority/ in 
li^t of his own backgroiond, can he fully utilize his 
potential to succeed in an otherwise alien environment. 
Strengths of this Approach 

Uie cdvantages of the Cultural Linguistic approach may^ 
be itemized as follows: ^ ^ 

1. It provides an opportionity for the student, re- 
gardless of background, to learn new vocabulary 
in light of his own experience. - 

2. It provides an opportionity to teach basic rules 
of sentence structure, spelling, c^italization , 
and piondtuation in an informal, yet meaningful 
way.'^ 

3. It provides an opportunity to enhance, not just 
reading, but all other facets pf camtunication 
including listening, speaking, writing and thinking. 

4. It provides a method for the student to use the 
idicmatic expressions endemic to his culture, 'but 
yet provides a means to learn other acceptable 
means(of expreission that will be more readily un- 
derstood by a greater number of people. 

5. It provides the opportmity to the. student for 
self-motivation in that he is dealing specifically 
with things that are of interest to him. 

6. It provides the opportunity to widen the spactrvim 
of interests of the .students as new vocabulary 

• and new concepts are introduced. 

7. It provides the opportunity for the student to use 
his cultural backgromd , • v^atever it may be, 
proudly. In other words, he begins in an emotional 
environment where he kncws he can succeed. His 
culture then, rather than being a handicap, be*- 

4o ocmes the keystone to his further education. 

For those pf you who mi^t want to acquaint yourself 
-more fully with linguistic concepts as they pertain to 
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reading, I have added a bibliography of must reading 

at the end of this paper. The article citea" in the Journal 

of Reading also provides an excellent bibliography in this" 

area. 

In siatmary; vtiat.w5 have attenpted is to blend the 
best of senantics, lingiustics, and . the basic skills of 
. ooTinunication with the cultural background of the individual. 
What IS the strongest single asset we have in the individual 
student? His present-day perception of life as he sees it 
and his ability within that framework . to ccrmunicate • ' 
Rather than disparage or attenpt to destroy it, let's enhance 
it to his advantage and to ours, 

A table "ain't" necessarily a ^Chippendale to everyone. 



1. 
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But We Did M in High School 



Edward O. Vail 

Integrative Learning Systems 



Over the past two months it^ has been itiy task to study 
TOst of the reading programs used in the eleroentary, junior 
and senior high schools of a fairly large school district. 
Ihis is a mcast progressive district \>^aich has been cited on 
many occasions, for. using an eclectic approach in teaching 
its children to read. Thus, as I visited the elementary 
schools, I was shown an astounding variety of reading programs. 
I saw progranfis using the Initial Teaching Alphabet; Sullivan 
materials; Southwestern I^ional Laboratory materials; Basal 
Programs (including each of the three series currehtly used 
in California and also the old Ginn Readers) ; C^n Court 
materials , and a wide variety of supplementary materials . I 
was shown programs v^ch featured staggered sessions; ex-- 
t;ended days; homogeneous grouping; heterogeneous grouping ; 
cross-age tutoring; variable staffing, ^' If f'erentiated staffing 
and individualization. I saw pupils being taught to read by • 
classnxra teachers; reading specialists; Miller-Unrvih teachers; 
Er^lish-as-a-second-language teachers; and by teachers of the- 
educationally handicapped and of the educable mentally re- 
tarded. I also saw pupils being taught in the one-to-one or 
small group setting, and by other pupils, para-professionals, 
jarents, and adult volunteers. 

During my visits I saw good teaching and bad. I saw 
reading programs v^ich received no special funding and others 
(Title I Programs) \^ere three hundred extra dollars per year 
is focused on each pupil. I. saw programs in schools serving 
primarily midcle incorrte children; in schools serving the pooir; 
and in schools serving markedly different proportions of each. 
I saw riding classes and groups v^ose members were all from 
minority-ethnic groins,, all from majority ethnic groups, or 
\^Gh v3Bre mixed. 

What I saw then, was probably as true a 'representation 
of Anerican reading programs ^s is to be found in th^ schools^ 
during the year 1971. And, after looking at the hard data 
and speaking with administrators, teachers, parents and 
pupils, I'\'e discovered that nothing has really changed since 
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the '40'°, Today, boys and girls are learning how to read 
(and not learning how to read) in about the sanis prooortions 
as existed in like populations in the 1940*?, the 'SO's and 
the *'60;s. ^Hence, in middle income schools (or groups | a 
pi^Jil's chances of learning how to read at or near grade 
level are ^roximatfely 80%. Further, in any population, ' 
the number of boys v^o develop reading defici^cies conpared 
to the number of girls stands at a ratio of about eight out I 
of every ten. Among the children of tlie poor, however, the 
child of either sex v^o learns how to read adequately is 
still scmev^t statistically abnormal. 

Among administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils 
there appears to be no more understanding as to v^y ' a given 
pxjpil (or groups of pupils) learns to read, or does not learn 
to read, as existed in earlier decades, (in the middle '60's 
there appeared to be a mbvement away from the standard est- 
ablishment ploy of always blaming the child, his parents, .his 
social-econonic . status , or his ethnic group in cases v^ere 
reading disability developed. To counter this movement, 
however, today's educators are embracing individualized • 
reading instruction. Thus v^en a single child, or a group 
of children, or even a school full of children does not learn 
How to read, there is no guilt because "each feuch pupil is 
sirtply learning at his own rate.") Now v^at all this says to' 
the clinician and to the college teacher of reading is: be of 
good cheer, .the pipeline remains intact! There will remain 
a need for your services in the '70's. Indeed, Dp. Jamss E. 
Allen is ojuoted in an article in the March, 1971/ edition 
of The Reaaw Teacher, "That one-fourth of the nation's 
stud^ts havB< 'significant reading deficiencies.'" While 
in a March^ 1971, speeqh in Los Angeles, Dr. Donald Qnery, 
new director of the National Reading Center, gaid that the 
reading situation. in America could only be considered a 
"disaster." 

I also examined v^at was being- done for those pupils, 
fourth grade throi^gh . adult, had not learned to read 
during the- first three grades. That is, I studied %lemBn- 
tary, junior and senior high school remedial reading programs. 

What I learned v^en studying the typical fourth grade 
remedial reading program was that a youth v^5 enters the 
fourth grade with a severe reading problem (reading two or 
more years below grade lev^l) is no^Jon'ger "learning at his 
am rate." Rather he is a clinical case. .Such pupils are 
taught in'-small groups with techniques v^ich are described 
as being Ijoth prescriptive and individualized . Typically, 
the early weeks in any fourth grade remedial reading pro- 
gram are spent in diagnosing what.it is the pupils do not 
know. Teachers administer scales and tests so that they may 
leazTY the number of sight words each pupil knows. They also 
hope to learn ^.at each, one know^^ about word ^ttack and the 
extent of each pupil's vocabulary" and ccmpirehension. De- 
pending on his gr;aduate school of training, a teacher will 
also probe hi^ pupil's psychological or sociological being, 
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and if the resources are available, order visual, hearing, 
physical, and neurological exairiinations . This done, the 
teacher prescribes for .each' pupil an individualized course 
of instruction. 

Because only the very rich can afford truly individual- 
ized readLi>g instruction, v^t "individualized instruction" 
mBans in ^e fourth gr^de remedial class is that the teacher 
has prescribed . for each pupil a course of instruction which 
may be pursued in isolation. Pupils are surrounded with 
hi^ interest-low vocabulary reading matter in the reading 
lab, and there they enter into the world of the SRA kit, 
the controlled reader, the listening post, the Tachist-o- 
f lasher or TACH-X, the graded editions ot the Reader !s 
Digest, and a nyriad of other reading equionent and sillies 
whici-i are either teacher-made or purchased at educational,. 
Si^ly houJfes. 

So. individualized is the instruction in these programs • 
that pi4>ils are often found spending entire periods facing 
into little cubicals called "study carrels" which separate 
them f ran their fellows with wooden walls. Others spend 
their class time shut off from all distractions (or stimul- 
' ation) because they are wearing earphones or are sitting in 
the dark . There are found in these programs teachers who 
pride theriselves because they never once required that a 
pupil read to j±iem from a bqpk. Teachers in such programs 
are always seen to be busy, either moving about the roan 
fron pi:?)il to pi^il, or else calling one pupil at a time to 
their desks where a few minutes of truly individualized in- 
struction is given. 

Normally, most pupils who are assigned to fourth grade 
reinedial reading groi?)s read little better at the conclusion 
of tl^e class than they did on the day they entered;> (This is 
particularly true when such pupils are retested following a 
sunmer's vacation.) It is more than likely then, tliat he 
who is assigned to a fourth' grade remedial reading program 
will also be assigned to a fifth, grade remedial reading 
program. Indeed, although his teacher may change, there is 
every possibility that a pupil will be assigned to the sane 
remedial reading room (or laboratory) to vMch he had be^n 
assigned during the fourth grade . During the fifth grade' 
he will not be e:^sed to a single reading technique, ^ nor to 
a single book, kit, or machine i which he had not used during - 
the fourth grade. He will improve no more in reading ability 
duiring the ,fifth grade than he had the year before. He will 
go through the same program in grade six, by the way, and 
then will be rea<^ td" enter junior high school a proportion^ 
ally worse reader than when he entered the program in the 
fourth grade . . - - 

I discovered that most jurd.^ high schools are well pre- 
pared" to serve the individual problem reader and that such 
pupils are usually assigned for one period a day to either a 
remedial reading class or to a remedial reading laboratory. 
Nearli' all junior high school remedial reading specialists | 
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■ were seen to first administer numbers of tests and scales to 
their classes or groups. They ordered visual, hearing, 
physical and neurol(S)gical examinations if such were available. 
Also, the junior high school remedial teacher's advanced 
credit work often permitted him to probe deeply into the 
psychological aijd psych-social "hang-ups" of his pupils and 
once done to .prescribe individual programs of remediation' 
for each. ^ - 

Pi^ils in junior high school remedial reading programs 
spend most of each class period \>ADrking alone in SRA kits , 
in high interest-low vocabulary reading material, in graded 
Reader ' s Digest , in controlled readers and other tachisto- 
soopic devices, and with a myriad of other reading equipment 
and supplies which are either teacher-made or purchased from 
educational supply houses. Such pupils are often seen to be 
wearing earphones, sitting in a darkened roan, or else facing 
into ^ an isolation booth. Junior high school reading teachers 
are always seen to be very busy, either moving about the 
roan from pv^il to* pupil, or else sitting at their desks and 
treating individually with one or another of their pupils. 

The data indicates that, although there are victories,^ ' 
the typical pv^il who is assigned to a ranedial reading 
program in junior high or intermediate school reads little 
better after two' or three years ' assignment there than when 
he entered, the program. Hence, as was the case in the ele- 
mentary program, most pupils leave the junior high schpol 
program- as proportionally poorer readers than when they en- 
tered. . . 

On entering the senior high school's remedial reading 
program, a pupil is first given a series of scales and tests. ^ 
Following, if money is available, visual, hearing, physical, 
and neurological tests are ordered. The teacher, augmented 
by the school's counseling staff , will probe deeply into. the 
psychological recesses of each si±>ject to study in depth the 
psych-social-sexual mechanisms v\^ich have caused his reading 
disability. This done, the reading team (or teacher) will 
Pjper^cribe for each pupil the individualized course of in- 

"Btruction he is to follow. Contracts are drawn up so that 
each pupil knows v^en to study the^high interest-low ability 
reading matter; when to go to the SRA Kit; when to use the 
controlled reader; ^en to sijL facing into his little cubicle 
and when to put on^.his earphoiles. The teacher in the high 
school reading laboratory is seen to be very busy at all 
times either in moving from pupil to pupil or in sitting at 
his desk v\rfiere he "raps-" with one pupil at a time. Data, 
generated by high school ratiedial reading programs (badly 
skewed because of 'dropouts and pushouts) indicates that the 
typical pupil will fall farther behind his fellows here than 
he did in either elementary . or junior high school. 

In the secondary schools there is to be found no fonral 
reiredial reading instruction except that offered in the 
reading class. l\fhatever reading instruction is offered 
throughout the remainder of secondary nrograms is found to 
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occar when a teacher tells his class, "Read the next chapter 
to yourselves and then answer the first ttventy questions. ■ 
Be sure 'and write out both the question anci the answer . " 



* • But We Did That In High^ School 

Today, the nation's conminity and state colleges, and • 
even the universities must treat with numbers of puoils wto', 
literally, cannot read. (Another long v':5ve'rdue paper which 
will deal with the even greater rtumber of pupils. who arrive 

at college c^^able of reading by contenporary ^nps — ^but 

have not '{and will not) read anything other than material 
specifically assigned by a teacher.) Indeed, some colleges ' 
have units v^ose responsibility it is to go out into the 
' ccninunity and 'actively recniit pupils v^o in other years 
would have not been considered capable of handling a college 
preparatory course of study in jmior high school. Such 
pij^ils, by the way, are not usually "diamonds^in the rough," 
• — the child from the slum v^o read the "Iliad" and the • 
and the "Odyssey" at nine, wjoile at the same time . supporting 
his widowed mother a^ yomder brothers and sisters by 

running, numbers', and never /inis sing a day at school ^because 

rx>st pi¥>ils of that gende/ are always sniped up by the pres- 
' tigious private col leges y4iid universities. Most of those 
pi:5>ils vto are-recniited^^ to attend our publicly ' supported 
institutions .then are the children pf the poor, or the near 
p6or, and then often impoverished readers. . < 

Should the college he attends have a department of ed- 
' ucation, tlie problem reader is usually assigned therfe for re- 
mediation. There his instruction mil be directed by the 
sane people with the same philosophy as those who trained his 
reading teachers in the grades and secondary school . Where 
, a school does not have a departinent of education, the new 
pupil is usually assigned to the English Department. (Just 
' as secondary school administrators have long since accepted 
\ that anyone can teach English, so have college administrators 
\ accepted that anyone in the English department can teach 
\eading.J Vlhat&jer the depar±ment, the name of the remedial 
reading program is usually disguised (i.el Basic Comnunica- 
ti^ns or College Skill Center) so that n6 mention is made of 
the\ord, "reading." 

^ce he enters his n^v institution, the problem reader 
• will fivnd himself^ assigned' to the reading lab. There, a 
highly trained staff will administer a^ number of scales and 
diagnostics tests and also arrange for a visual, hearing, 
and physical examination. Graduate students,, the school's 
counselors, or the clinic's staff will be called upon to 
administer to each problem reader a battery of psychological 
instruments. Profiles concerning each pupil will be prepared 
\^ath special attention paiid to any evidence of emotionality 
or organisity . . 

Vlhen the testing -is ccmpleted, the staff preiscribes an 
individual program of remediation for each, pupil. One may 
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imagine the feelings of a pi^il as he is shown the library 
of high interest-low ability books v^ch have been assembled 
for his use, We might picture his face as he discovers the 
study carrels, the listening posts, the SRA kits, the ' 
paoers, the tachistoscopes , and other materials u*iich have 
been assenibled for his use. Many pupils will be seeing ^ 
these same kit^, machines, controlled vocabulary material 
and reading devices for the tenth consecutive year. 

Question: What kits, machines, controlled vocabulary - 
material and other devices are found in the college reading 
laboratory or classrocm which are not also found in the well- 
equipped elementary or secondary school, reading laboratory 
or classroom? Hie answer of course, is that there are none. 
' Indeed, many secondary school reading laboratories are found 
to contain even more of these materials than may be found at 
the college or university. ^ 

•Ihis being so, is it not .rather presurtptuous for those 

at the college level to imagine that they using exactly 

the same equi^tr^t and techniques as do their colleagues in 
the elementary and secondary schools — will be able to turn 
their pupils into effective readers in a period of months 
v^en all other teacheirs have failed for twelve years? Is 
there sane alchemy at work in the college reading lab v^tlich, 
for the first time, permits kits, machines and gadgets to 
teach ,pi$>ils how to read? Has the pi^il changed? When he 
walks into the college reading class, has the inpoverished 
reader "finally grown out ot it"? Do the college teachers 
' have a secret vMch they are not sharing with their follows 
in the secondary schools? . • ^ 

College te'aqhers of reading, by the way, are charged ~" 
with a . far greater responsibility than^are reading teachers 
in the earlier grades. The elementary" or secondary remedial 
reading teacher need only iirprove on a' standardized test 
a pupil's reading level one year for each year's instruction 
^ to satisfy his administrator, or federal nonitor— a year and 
• one-half to cash in on a performance contract . Not so the 
^college teacherl 

The. college teacher of reading is charged with making 
his pipils college-capable readers. Unless the institution 
in VNrtiich he teaches is a fraud, the college teacher of 
reading must produce pipils who can handle Plutarch, Heming- 
way, Plato, Dostoevski, Freud, and Shakespeare and possibly 
all in the- same quater. (If this list isn't relative, then 
the reader niay si^stitute instead, .Salinger, feldwin, Sartre, 
Pasternak, Carmichael and Hamilton, and Iblkien.) This, of' 
course, is only a part of the picture, for college-capable 
readers must also be able to handle the readings v^ch are 
assigned by professors in such departments as mathanatics, 
science, sociology and the like. 'No. kit, machine, gadget, or 
abridged edition of The Tale of TWo Cities ever has, or ever 
will, teach a pi?)il to read well enough s6 that he is cap- 
able of abso]±)ing a first-class college education • "First 
. Class" that is, not "the back of the bus." 
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It is the thesis of this paper that no way exists to 
make the typical college-age impoverished reader, college- 
capable in^ reading (within the time lock usually iinposed) 
Vjhich does not have as its prime feature , reading in the 
several content areas. Further, such reading must be done 
under the direction o/ persons who are skilled in the 
maieutic method; in each such person's area »^f academic con- 
centration and in appropriate reading material- of that 
teacher's choosing. The developnent of the Formula Phonics 
Reading Program makes such a proposal feasible for the first 
time. 

Fonnula Phonics 

' Formula Phonics is a broad spectrum reading system 
v\Mch has been developed by the author. The method Vs. highly 
reliable word attack' system is taught as a tension reducing 
mechanism so that pupils quickly learn that they can count ^ 
oh it v^enever they need to lanlock a vrord. ' With the problem . 
of teaqjiing word attack reduced to an easily learned five- 
step formula, the teacher may spend nearly all of his diass 
time leading .his groi;^, or class, in a dialog based some- 
what on the St. John's and University of Chicago's Great 
Books Program. Because a teacher may place his group in any 
reading material he chooses, and because the dialog is de- 
signed to range as far as the question demands; a group 
being ta\:^ht the Formula Phonics way quickly develops con- 
cept^ relating to, and^-'the vocabulary associated with, a 
number of different disciplines. ^ 

To assure the success' of every Formula Phonics Reading ' 
Program, Integrative Learning Systems, Inc., of Glendale, 
California, has produced a series of video^ ta^s . The twelve 
video tapes are used to traih every 'teapher, paraprof essional , 
clinician.,, or tutor '^o can be recruited to teach a group 'to 
read. The same tapes are also used to' program, or pattern, 
those pupils v^o need to learn hew to read or how,,to read 
better. In addition to watching the tapes, all teachers 
- read Formula Phonics and learn there'* the strategies of rein- 
forcement vrtiich are used in the word attack element of the 
program. As they are watching 'the t^s with one of their . 
teachers, each pupil performs certain behaviors in his own 
' c6py of 'the Formula Phonics Reading Book . This same teacher 
■ th^ takes the groi:^ through five short articles in their 
Reading Book and then must move them into content area mat- 
erial. Even as this process is going forward, any other 
^teacher v\^o has seen the tapes, toi has read Formula Phonics 
can be teaching- all, or part of that group, ^ (or any other 
pi;pils v^o have' seen the tapes) how to read in the specified 
materials for the several content atreas. 

Notice the thrust. In Formula Phonics programs, teach- 
ers actually teach reading instead of using kits, machines, 
or controlled vocabulary reading matter to do the job. Cer- 
tainly the video tapes don't teach pi^)ils how to read. They 
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ck> assxjre, hcx««ver, that any teacher v*io has seen them can 
teadi any group which has seen than how to read in his own 
content area. 

Ihe Ponnula. Phonics video t^ reading progron. offers 
to the reading department in a college or university many 
adi^tages . , Itiie program will^ permit the reading departrnent 
to focus the entire resources of the institution on the pro- 
blan reader. Hie program permits a oollege to make a sub- 
stantial saving since it no longer must buy kits, machines, 
controlled vocabulary equijxndnt and the like. Finally^ 
Formula Phonics permits teachers to teach and pi^jils to learn 
with dignity. No. one taking part in a Formula Phonics pro- 
gram will have to say, "But we did that in high school." 
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Pfescriptive Teaching Linked to a 
Learning and Tutorial Center 

* 

Gabert H. Williams, James W. Arnold & 
Patricia A. Jacobsen 
San Bernardino Valley College 



Introduction 

'The search for a viable instruction program for college 
students has led our staff at San Bernardino Valley College 
to consider more closely the structure of knowlef-^e and t±ip 
specif iv^ associated skills of college subject areas.. TVd 
teach a studefit hew to learn means that the student learns 
hcM to acquire the knowledge of s^jbjects he is taking. Wte 
en^iasize this need to clarify objectives in relation to 
knowledge because reading instruction becomes so generalized. 
The reading program provides services to the;,dollege u^iich 
are interdisciplinary so that reading skills unique to' each 
content area are understood. ^ 

We wish to describe a program v^ich erohasizes individual 
prescriptive goals, students are essentially concerned 'about 
. ' developing specific lecuming skills for specific bodies of 

knowledge. CXu: objective as reading instructors is to help 
students aoconprish this goal in an environrrent that offers 
optimum individual contact between instructor and student, 
tutor ^ind student, and student and student. This irdiyidual- 
ized prescriptive approach utilizes the wide variety of in- 
structional media available. ^ 

The Learning Center is a people-centered envirj)nment , 
net a machine-orienteu ^.istitution. A learning system cannot 
be effective if it atteaftpts to function without man'/ but 
rather, as Charles Silberman has suggested^ "It can only be 
- a symbiosis of the two." Taus, man and the system beccme 
paxtners. , 

Teaching a college student to read involves teaching 
" the levels of corprehension appropriate to various <types of 
college subjects-r->,Social science prose is often quite dif- 
ferent fron scienti^c' prose. Our pr^criptive program deals 
analytically with the^range of comprehension levels inpli/^it 
it college courses. Reading instructors mast also teach a 
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student the special reading problems of the essay, poetry, 
and fiction. The student working in the Learning Cfenter can 
devote more time to individual practice than is available in 
lecture classes. 
. ^ In addition, the prescriptive program must include the 
diagnosis of other related' areais "such as vocabulary and speed 
and flexibility; Since, vve are particularly concerned about 
reading instruction in a ocninunity college, we must prescribe 
for a side range of reading probl^ vdiidh reach down to the 
most'basic concerns associated with teaching adult literacy. 

Itierefore, our prescriptive feading programs require a 
ocnp rehensive identification of skills within the taxonorty of 
ccrprehension. ^ Diagnostic procedures must identify students' 
needs with maximun spe^d. Such a program requires a resource 
center not merely stored with software and equipment, but -a 
totally planned curricula organized into a system..- Such a 
system must consider different teaching strategies involving . 
instructors, tutors, and available technology. . - 

^ Hie importance of such coordination of all these con- 
ponents is often overlooked in tfie corolex process of devel- 
oping a prescriptive teaching system. Our report concerns 
key elements of this system— diagnosis , prescription, instruc- 
tion, and tutorial follcw-i:^. The remediation in the 
Learning Cfenter is concentrated in three areas: vocabulary, . 
ccmprehension, and word attack^ This reading system now 
functions as a model for the development of specialised 
reading skills programs in various college disciplines. 

Diagnosis and Prescription 

For many students seme diagnosis'^f their reading prob- 
lems begins before they enroll in a, reading class r since all 
English professors give their students a reading teat. In 
addition, all students take an entrance examination v^ich 
pro\4des a verbal sdore . 

In reading classes , students are given diagnostic tests 
to enable them to mderstand their specific reading strengths 
and weaknesses. 

For exartple, very early in the semester, each student is 
■ given the Nelson-Denny or Nelson test. The determination of 
^ _5^lich test is n^de on the basis of the stiident's SCAT Itest 
Scores and on the type of classes he is taking. If a student 
scores below the seventh grade level, the Nelson test is ad- 
ministered.- Ihe Nelson-Denny test is given to all other 
• students. 

^ ^ Immediate scoring by the use of the ccnputer makes it 
PQssible for students to be. guided initially to materials 
with 'v4iich they can be successful. 

Vie build our instructional program on additional diag- c 
nostic testing, such as- the STEP Test. The objective of this' 
diagnosis is to analyze more thoroughly specific ccrtprehen- 
. sion disabilities. 

Ihe results on the first. diagnostic test, the Nelson- 
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Denny, help determine which level of the STEP Test to ad- 
minister. Forms 1, 2, and 3 are used, based on v^ether the 
student is reading at college, high school, or below seventh 
grade level. Pegeirdless of the fact that the student is in 
college, if his reading ability is below seventh grade, 
taking the College Level STEP Test can.be very defeating 
and will not give information about the student's reading 
/ skills needs. We. try to administer the STEP Test at . a level 
that will yield information, about his abilities to select 
itBin ideas, make inferences, and analyze prose. 

One advantage of our prescriptive , strategy is that STEP 
Tests are scored by ccrputer ininediately and are i-eturned to 
students' the follcwing class session. The Datatronics Test 
Scorer is located in the Learning Center. Test answer sheets ' 
are instantaneously scored at the ^ate of thirty tests per 
minute and incorrect answers are indicated. . 

The inmediacy of this rapid scoring procedure offers 
'direct prescriptive analysis for follow-up during lab and 
tutorial sessions. 

* After e^ch diagnostic test is scored, interpretation is 
given to thej .entire class or to the, individual groups. An 
attempt is rtade to help' students understand v^at is measured . 
by the test and v^at their individual results indicate. 

Each student completes an actual . analysis of his STEP 
Test errors. This requires the student : to count and tally 
the errors, he made and gives him an account of his. perfor- 
mance on the skills measured by the STEP Test. 

Each of the- skills measured and the types of materials 
used on the STEP Test are explained to the students. In- 
structional resources appropriate for each type of skill 
are listed for students so they may choose materials v^ch 
will be most helpful during classroom study and laboratory 
^^ractice. 

Materials ' are available in the Learning Center on many 
different levels, so every effort is made to help the students 
identify their reading weaknesses and to guide them to ■ 

' practice skills at their appropriate reading level. 

In discussions, the enphasis is always on helping stu- 
dents analyze their cfm reading strengths and weaknesses so 
that the instructor can guide each individual- tq materials 
anA tutorial help \^Mch will be of most assistance. 

Study Skills are of concern to srudents. If after dis- 
cussions of good study habits, a student .wishes additional , 41 
inforrration about his study problems, be may request to take 
the Christ Survey of Reading/Study Efficiency or the Brcwn- 

' Holtanan S urvey of Study Habits and Atcitudes ,^ vdtich will 
give hdm prescriptive information about the areas in vMch 
he is deficient. Auto-tutorial materials on several levels 
of difficulty are available and students can be directed to 
apptojjfiate resources. ^ 

A system for memorization fentitled "Learning Through ^ 
Association" is available for students wishing this training. 
The DuKane Projector makes it possible for a sychronized 
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film strip .and audio tape to be used by individual students, 
\ A film strip series on "Effective study Habits" providing 

' r' 'a short, ocnpreh^nsive review of study skills is also used 

with this projector, . 
i ^ The EDL Listen and Read tapes are available for specific 

instruction in content areas such^s how to read mathanatics 
books, how to underline textbooks, and how to take notes in 
lectures.. Students ^^o feel the need of such instruction are 
guided to ^propriate auto-tutorial lessons. 

We are receiving a growing number of requests for spell- 
ing aids. Coiprehensive, self-guided" spelling assistance 
has been developed b^^ the Reading Center*. Diagnostic tests 
are rfecorded on cassette tapes so students ^may inventory 
their present spelling problons. After ccrnpleting diagnostic 
, tests, students are guided to prograimed books available 
and to specific skills cards in the SR^ Spelling Lab, Sev- 
eral well^gualified tutors are available to assist students 
to iirprove spelling skills. 

Sane students \-^o do not have serious spelling probleins 
or \k)0 feel that the problenis they have with spelling are nbt 
their most unnediate ones— use the spelling resoxirces se- 
lectively, Ihis section of the Learning Center is used vol- 
untarily by many students who are not enrolled in leading 
classic, but v^o feel the need to develop spellL-.g ability. 
Students may use the spelling aids as needed,'' 

Since most students enroll in a reading' class for only 
one seniester, we try to guide -each student to as much specific 
material as possible ^ch will help him overcane his nost 
severe reading ai:J study problems, Tliroughout the sorester," 
the instructors and lab assistants help the students analyze 
coiprehension, vocabulary, and flexiJDility skills most needed. 
If a student uses that media \^Mch he feels actually helps 
him, he often ccmes back during .subsequent sonesters to use 
^ additional resources v^ich he was^ unable to use v^ile in a 
reading class. 

For soTie students it is apparent that the large .group 
testing does not provide enough- diagnosis of his reading 
difficulties, Espiecially v^en a student is a very poor 
reader, additional individual tests must be administered. 
Diagnosis is a continuing process and as instruction 
progresses, instructors or tutors may admiilster individual 
tests. The purpose 'is +"/^ assess basic v.rsrd attack skills- 
and delated conprehension problems, 

Students who are extremely poor readers are often unable 
to profit f ran .independent use of auto-tutorial materials. 
Tutors, therefore, are available to \^rork with individual 
students or with srpall groups. After the instructor pre- 
scribes work- for the students, tutors v^ork with tiiem'so that 
questions and misunderstandings may' be dealt with iinmeJiately, 

When there are many students in a class Oio ^have low 
reading ability, a tutor may meet with the class so that 
^ student? will becone familiar with the tutor— and so that the 
tutor will be able to follow-up instruction started in the 
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class. By meeting with the class, the tutor has regular 
contact with the instructor and individual plans of stixiy for 
students can be discussed. 

\'k)rd Attack. Prescription 

When a student's diagnosis indicates reading skill belo^v 
the seventh grade level; vrork attack skills are definitely 
prescribed. ^.The L-lOO Work Shop is a literacy program vjhich 
.aids students at various levels . The program consists of 
synchronized audio and visual materials yjhich introduce 
sight vrords and basic word attack skills. Listening, 
speaking, reading, and siting are developed. - The students 
are under the sv^rvision of an instructor assisted by a 
paraprof essional v^o spends needed time with each group . * 

Informal diagnostic inventories are often administered 
individually to» help pinpoint vrord attack needs' and to an- 
alyze the student's progress. * 

The Language Master provides listening and speaking 
drill on core vocabulary and the Dolch Word List. Students 
needing help with" English as a second language utilize 
specialized materials on the Language Master. A videa tape 
using visual and voice aids is being prepared to teach 
basic sight vrords . / 

Ihe Tactics I and II language skills kits are used in 
the classroom and with laboratory assignments to develop 
word attack skills. This prograinned material has a con- 
venient pre-and post-inventory that guides st;3dents to 
speicif ic word attack and oonprehension needs . 

Graded Readers' Digest stories with accorpanying audio 
tapes are beneficial for students needing additional sight 
■ vrork reinforcenent. 

Literacy class instruction is built around a basic text 
which incorporates word attack skills. Regular Learning 
Center" assignments follow class- instruction. The classes are 
divided so that teachers and teachers' aides are able to help 
students, with more personal reading problems . 

yocabulary Prescription 

The EDL Word Clues graded books are used for vocabulary 
instruction. This material provides prograrmied practice in 
the use of context, and dictionary study. , 

.Student placentent is determined fron .the Nelson-Denny 
or Nelson test. Each student cHooses one Word Clues book 
from the seven grade levels used. This means that in a 
single class there may be students w^Aing on ,seven different 
^levels of vocabulary. 

The Learning Center System is designed to support all 
levels of individualized vocabulcur/ needs . All Word Clues 
vocabulary vrords have been printed on E. F. I. Audio Flash- 
cards for listening and pronunciation practice. We strive 
to enable each student to make the 300 vrords in his vocabu- 
lary book a functional part of his spoken and written practice. 



Distributed practice and periodic evaluation has pro- 
vided an effective program in vocabulary skills. 

Sane teachers encoxirage students to develop personal 
vocabulary lists > A definition and a relevant sentence is 
used for each new vrord. Glass vocabulary sharing of students* 
new words provides stimulating follow-ip, 

Oir diagnostic and prescriptive procedures direct stu- 
dents to a variety of resources to assure systanic instruc- 
tion in vrord attack, oorprehension, and extended vocabulary 
training, students vtose vocabulary developitent is not at 
college level may wish to concOTtrate on vocabulary practice. 
Itose vto'Wish to develop addi 'J.oiial vocabulary skills may 
be guided to the Craig Vocabuiary-Preview-Read Program. 
This program relates vocabulary to general fluency since the"* 
student learns how to preview material, vary speed, and ex- 
tend understanding of new words. Pre and Post-tests are^^ad- 
ministered go that students may note their inprov^ment . 

Hiis program offers 'the. advantage of developing reading 
skills along with vocabulary irtprovement. 

Students with good vocabularies wh6 wish further de- 
velopment at advanced levels f ipd the Bergan-Evans Practical 
Vocabulary Improventsnt m aterials useful. The tapes in this — 
series are used with the E.F.I, wireless system vrtiich. trans- 
mits vocabulary exercises to one or more students in the 
iBamiijg center. The materials stress the use of ^/^rds in 
context with en^tosis on learning grpii^s of related words so 
that students understand the distinctions between the words. 
Even advanced students- can often learn new words nore readily 
oijd are able to make the words part of their spoken" and 
written vocabulary with this "Systan. 

- Cotprehension Prescription 

Vocabulary instruction is best related to the total 
corprehension process. CXor diagnostic "data in cctrprehension 
breaks down .these skills on the taxonory. Our objective is 
to be aiding the student in identifying specific aspects^f 
his corprehension problems. ^Wfe get this through screening 
of the specific STEP Test skills. In addition, the tutor 
and instructor interviews students for additional needs. 

For exanple, Reading Skills , are broken down into two 
major areas on .the STEP Test: Corprehension Skills and 
Types of Materials. , 

The breakdc^ of these can be illustrated this way: 

Carpmhension Skills Type of Material 

1. Reproduce ideas 1. Directions, announcements ^ 

2. Translate, make in- 2. Information, explanations 

^ ferences 

3 . Analyze- motivation 3 , Letter 

4. Analyze presentation' 4. Story 

5. Criticize . ' 5. Poetry 



6. (pinion, interpretation 

7. Play 
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For exaitple, if a student is low on Itan 1, Reproducing 
ideas, he is given an explanation of a number of si±>-skills 
related to this first level of. conprehension . Where the - 
problan is critical, an instructor may„discuss the specific 
skill in sane detail . The student is questioned- and en- " 
couraged to verbalize his own concerns about v^y he may be 
low in thiat area. The objective is to put the responsibility 
on the student while aoqucdnting him with the Learning ^ 
Center's available ciids.' 

Since each student analyzes his CMn STEP Test errors, he 
knows the areas that need Ids attention. For instance, if ,a 
student had difficulty with Skill 3, Ability to Analyze 
Motivation, he may refer to the infonu&tion sheet about that 
skill and find audio tapes v^ch would be of value to him. 

Another student's test results may indicate that he 
needs work with a type of material such as Opinion and Inter- 
pretation. Another information chcet lists the tapes, pro- 
grarmed books, and special practice materials avciilable in 
the Learning Center that would be beneficial in learning 
to understand (pinion and Interpretation. Such lists are 
avcdlable for five skills and sevep types of material listed ' 
on the STEP Test. ' . ^ 

; Nearly air materials in the Learning Center are marked 
with letters so that students can distinguish between easy 
and difficult material. On the lists of suggested activities 
for each STEP Test area, levels of difficulty are indicated 
by these letters. 

A similar prescriptive procedure is followed for students 
needing help in an area such as reading poetry. The student, 
may merely listen to a tape with poetry being read, or he 
may follov^an analytical explanation on an auto-tutorial 
program. 

Students receive sane group * instruction for purposes of 
clarifying general ccrpr^ension problems and are then dir- 
ected to individucil activities in therieaming Center. The ' 
Center provides considerable instructor and tutorial follow- 
up since a room filled with instructional media can appear 
rather sterile without careful concern for human contact. 

. Speed and Flexibility "Prescription 

College Reading programs "should give students a proper 
perspective on the role of speed and flexibility. There 
has been so much oonrnercial exploitation in this area that 
concern about speed and flexibility is too often distorted. 

Students do need to be taught that not all reading 
material is read with the same thoroughness and speed. Seme 
instruction in how to. scan a biDok to decide \^ther it should 
be read at all is appropriate. There are rather specific 
skills associated with skiirniLng and scanning that can .be 
diagnosed and taught as needed. The EDL Reading Versatility 
Tests. can serve a useful diagnostic purpose. 

Research indicates that poor perceptual skills often 
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are a syitptan of poor readers. San Bemardirio yalley College 
has woriced on these skills ^^re- necessary with over five 
thousaftd students during the past six years. There is no 
question that'inany students have directly benefited fron 
.trainin'^ in developing directionality and* speed through 
pacing practice. The key point is that students can be 
taught to read flexibly, and they can increase their rate. 
It is iit^rtant that- students be encouraged to develop per- 
ceptual skills such as directionality in conjunction with 
everythii^ they read. 

Instructional media is extremely beneficial since it can " 
provide a oorprehensive structured program available to 
. students for use on an individual basis.. In a college" 
learning center where the olDjective is to diagnose and pre- 
scribe appropriate perceptual training to. hundreds of stu- 
dents each year, reading pacing devices can be useful, 
l^doubtedly, much excellait training can be done without the 
aid of pacing devices. However, vjhsit college can afford the 
staff for the small group instruction necessary if pacing 
and flexibility is to be taught directly by the instructor? 
Through the use of media one can individualize instruction 
for a large number of Students since they can work independ- 
ently in the lab. 

The lose of the Learning Center and ^ available reading 
pacers is designed to help the student read mDre flexibly 
without a pacer. However, this' is a developnental process. 
It may begin with extensive perceptual training, in direc- 
tionality with the Controlled Reader, but the student is then 
encouraged to move into other types of pacing devices ai^id 
finally to pape]±)acks or college textbooks . 

Content Subject Application 

The extension of ^ the prescriptive model to specific 
college disciplines can offer pronising paths to effectiveness 
for college reading programs. The service role of the 
reading program cannot be overerrphasized. The English De- 
partment's problem is developing communication skills for a 
population of wide ranges of ability. The Ijeaming Center's 
role is to help the English Division accarplish this objective. 

At San Bernardino Valley College the Learning Center 
has assisted the English. Division in developing a specialized • 
prescriptive course for fetudents concerned about reading 
materials used in English lA. Students are encouraged to . 
elect an English lA course specially designed jointly by the 
English Diyision and the Learning Center. The English staff 
now gives a test to identify their, student's reading problems. 
The Learning Center assists in developing the most ^effective 
prescriptive program for the special needs of English lA 
students. Over three hundred students will be enrolled in 
the new course in the fall. 

A similar prescriptive package has been developed fpr 
Hiananities. Special reading problems face the ' Humanities 
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student who most rnaster the special vocatularies of art, 
music, philosc^hy, and literature. In acadition, the student 
is expected to read conpetently a oorprehensive text in the 
Humanities. Specially prepared study guide tapes were de- 
veloped for the specific reading ^problems associated with 
this text. The Humanities staff has taken a responsible role 
in identifying specific skills areas and has actually pre- 
pared many of the independent stxidy materials. 

In addition r a series, of background lectures utilizing 
slides and ^cassette tape^ is available for each section of 
the textbook. Five hundred Himanities students used these 
resources during the fall sewester. Student evaluations 
of these reading aids received the highest praise. 

A video tape on how to read Goethe's Faust is currently 
being prepared. 

ITiese exanples of the English and Humanities Divisions 
direct involvement in organizing and utilizing the learning 
Center's resources are positive exanples of interdisciplinary 
prescriptive models v^ich vjork. 

Sumnary 

Our goal is to approach the total leajming process with 
a concern for all its "canponents , cognitive skills, psycho- 
motor skills, and affective needs. Camtunity college reading 
prxDgrams must develop reading strategies v^ere students work 
effectively on these goals and develop, in the process, 
independence as students. 

The Learning Center exists to assist students. We want 
to help students realistically appraise their own needs and 
then overc^ne their difficulties. We strive for "satisfied 
custoners . " When students feel they ocme to the learning 
' Center and found a concerned staff that could ^d did assist 
then, we feel we have acccrplished our goals. 

Wfe leave you with this final thought. We are surrounded 
by beautiful, frightening, fulfilling changes, and the 
changes are the people vjho surround us. 

These students are the one whose fructification we 
"touch but for a monent. Endemic within these students lies^ 
the new, glorious, hopeful world of today's tanorrcw. 

Thus, our* thrust must be person center^, for these 
students Vill fructify the claims of the future. 
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